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liev  stood  up  in  the  wagon  firing  the  revolvers  with  a  coolness  that  astonished  the  redskins. 
Some  of  them  ran  close  enough  to  lay  hands  on  the  wagon.  Margie,  fearing  that 

one  fellow  would  leap  in,  fired  a  blank  cartridge. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  MERRY  PARTY  ON  THE  OLD  RANCH. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Terry  Olcott  were  on  their  ranch  out  in 
Colorado  and  both  fully  believed  they  were  having  the  happiest 
time  of  their  lives,  for  with  them  were  Evelyn  Olcott,  Margue¬ 
rite  Fearnot,  Fred’s  sister,  and  Mary  Hamilton. 

Who  can  blame  them  for  being  happy  under  such  circum¬ 
stances?  Both  the  boys  had  tried  several  times  to  persuade 
their  mothers  to  go  out  to  the  ranch  with  them  for  a  season, 
but  had  hitherto  failed. 

*  Under  promise  not  to  keep  the  girls  out  West  longer  than 
four  weeks,  Mrs.  Fearnot  and  Evelyn’s  mother  had  censented 
for  them  to  go,  and  wherever  Evelyn  went,  Mrs.  Hamilton  was 
willing  that  Mary  should  go,  too. 

j  If  the  boys  were  happy,  the  girls  were  none  the  less  so.  Two 
of  them  were  with  their  brothers,  and  Mary — well,  she  had 
Evelyn’s  brother,  and  if  the  reader  is  good  at  guessing,  he  won’t 
have  much  trouble  in  understanding  why  she  was  happy. 

Terry  was  not  only  a  good  brother,  but  was  a  very  devoted 
escort  He  treated  all  three  of  the  girls  alike  so  far  as  atten¬ 
tion  was  concerned.  He  greatly  admired  Fred’s  beautiful  sis¬ 
ter,  and  paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention  without  in  the  least 
exciting  any  jealousy  on  Mary’s  part  Fred,  of  course,  is  al¬ 
ways  gallant  to  the  ladies,  be  they  old,  young,  beautiful  or 
ugly,  hence  his  very  great  popularity  with  the  sex. 

They’d  been  but  a  few  days  at  the  ranch  when  Nick  Taylor, 
from  his  place  below,  sent  a  man  over  to  tell  them  that  on  the 
following  Saturday  night  there  would  be  a  dance  at  the  old 
tavern  known  as  Ranchman’s  Rest,  where  the  reader  has  seen 

^  Fred  and  Terry  before  in  some  very  thrilling  scenes. 

1  “Well,  I’m  glad  of  that,”  remarked  Fred,  “tell  Nick  to  be 
there  with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  and  that  we’ll  meet  him 
there  with  the  girls.” 

i.  As  the  man  rode  away  Fred  remarked  to  Terry: 

«  “That  will  be  an  experience  for  the  girls  which  they  won’t 

goon  forget” 

“Yes,  I  wouldn’t  have  them  miss  it  for  a  score  of  the  best 
cattle  on  the  ranch.  We  must  send  word  to  the  landlord  to 
keep  three  rooms  for  us.  We  want  two  for  the  girls  and  one 
for'  ourselves,  for  they  certainly  won’t  feel  like  riding  back 
here  after  dancing  the  greater  part  of  the  night.” 

“No,  of  course  not,  and  you  can  bet  the  landlord  will  reserve 
the  best  rooms  for  us.  I  guess  we’d  better  take  Ben’s  violin 
along  with  us.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  taking  a  half  dozen  of  the  men 
along?”  Terry  asked,  “for  a  pretty  rough  crowd  turns  up  there 
sometimes,  you  know,  and  it  will  t>e  very  handy  to  have  friends 

along  upon  whom  we  can  depend.” 

“I’m  afraid  that  some  of  the  men  would  be  dissatisfied,  for 

/thev  would  all  want  to  go.” 

“  Well  tbev  are  not  fools  enough  to  think  that  all  can  leave 
at  t he'siame  time.  We  can  take  half  of  them  along  with  us, 
a:'1  a'  the  next  dance  the  other  half  can  go.” 

that’s  the  only  way  we  can  manage  it.  We’d  better  let 
the  girls  know  at  once,  so  they  can  enjoy  the  whole  thing  in 


anticipation.  It’s  the  way  with  girls,  you  know,  and  they  will 
want  to  fix  up  in  a  way  to  astonish  the  natives,  I  guess.” 

“Of  course,  and  they  will  astonish  them,  too.  Not  o»ly  that, 
but  some  of  the  other  girls  will  be  very  jealous.” 

When  they  informed  the  girls  that  they  were  going  to  a 
dance  at  the  old  “Ranchman’s  Rest”  tavern  on  the  next  Satur¬ 
day,  they  were  very  highly  pleased. 

“Will  there  be  many  girls  there?”  Marguerite  asked  of  Fred. 

“Oh,  yes,  anywhere  between  twenty  and  fifty  of  them.  Big, 
strong,  healthy,  rosy-cheeked  girls,  too,  who  can  dance  all  night, 
eat  three  square  meals  a  day  and  work  as  hard  as  any  of  the 
men ;  but  you  won’t  find  any  of  them  in  ball  dresses.  Probably 
not  a  yard  of  silk  in  the  whole  crowd,  unless  it’s  a  few  ribbons 
some  of  them  have  managed  to  get  hold  of.  If  there’s  any 
jewelry  among  them,  it  will  be  of  the  cheap,  tawdry  sort.  They 
are  good-hearted,  jolly  and  out  for  fun  whenever  they  get  to¬ 
gether.  They  dance  by  main  strength,  not  one  of  them  probably 
having  ever  seen  a  dancing  master.  The  landlord  himself  has 
two  very  pretty  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  stuck  on  Terry 
the  last  time  we  were  there,  so  you  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  him, 
Mary.” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry,  “don’t  let  me  get  out  of  your  sight.  Stick 
to  me  like  a  shadow.  You  can’t  trust  either  Fred  or  me  any 
farther  than  you  can  throw  a  cow  by  the  horns,  and,  by  the 
way,  Fred,  I  guess  the  Griswold  girl,  who  was  so  much  stuck 
on  you,  will  be  there,  too.” 

“I  hope  she  will,”  put  in  Evelyn ;  “I  want  to  see  that  girl. 
I’ve  heard  of  her  before.” 

“How  did  you  hear  of  her?”  Fred  asked. 

“Why,  Terry  told  me  about  her  iu  several  of  his  letters. 
You  see,  boys  will  talk  sometimes  and  let  out  secrets  as  well  as 
girls.” 

“Ob,  tliere’s  no  secret  about  that  I’ll  introduce  you  to  her, 
for  I’m  sure  she’ll  be  there.  She’s  a  very  pretty  and  a  very 
quiet  sort  of  girl,  just  the  kind  of  a  girl  that  I  could  like.” 

“Oh,  you  like  quiet  girls,  do  you?”  Evelyn  asked.  “Perhaps 
we  three  are  too  noisy  for  you.” 

“Noisy?  Why,  you  are  the  most  quiet  girl  I  ever  met;  that’s 
why  I  hang  around  you  so  much.” 

“Yes,  you  hang  around  a  great  deal.  I  don’t  see  how  in  the 
world  you’ve  escaped  being  banged  so  long.” 

“Oh,  I  wasn’t  born  to  be  hanged.  It’s  that  brother  of  yours 
who  had  a  noose  around  his  neck  once,  and  if  I  hadn’t  cut  the 
rope  with  a  bullet,  he  would  have  danced  in  the  air  betweeu 
heaven  and  earth.” 

“Why,  I  never  heard  of  that!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  her  eyes 
opening  wide  as  she  looked  around  at  Terry.  “What  were 
they  going  to  hang  you  for.  brother?” 

“They  said  I  stole  a  horse.” 

“Yes,  they  were  going  to  bang  him  as  a  horse  thief,”  put  in 
Fred,  “so  you  must  be  careful  how  you  talk.  Instead  of  my 
being  hanged,  his  neck  may  be  stretched,  while  I  may  pass  in 
my  chips  on  my  bed.” 

“Brother,  did  you  ever  steal  a  horse?” 

“Great  Scott!”  gasped  Terry,  “what  a  question  for  a  fel¬ 
low’s  sister  to  ask  him !” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mean  that!”  she  exclaimed,  somewhat  eou- 
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fused.  “Why  did  they  accuse  you  of  stealing  a  horse?  I 
know  you  didn’t  steal  iiim.” 

I1' reel  fairly  roared  with  laughter,  and  then  explained  the  in¬ 
cident  in  which  Terry  bought  a  horse  from  a  stranger  at  the 
railroad  station  in  the  presence  of  the  agent  there  and  several 
others.  The  horse  had  been  stolen,  and  the  owner  and  some 
friends  found  Terry  riding  him. 

“No  explanations  that  he  could  make,”  continued  Fred, 
“would  go.  The  horse  had  been  stolen  and  foimd  in  his  posses¬ 
sion,  hence,  in  their  crude  way  of  reasoning,  he  was  the  thief, 
and  it  is  an  unwritten  law  out  in  this  part  of  the  world  that 
a  horse  thief  shall  be  hanged  to  the  nearest  limb,  and  that,  too, 
without  trial  when  circumstances  point  to  his  guilt.  I  was 
several  miles  behind  him  and  rode  hard  to  overtake  him.  When 
1  came  in  sight  of  him,  the  men  had  him  sitting  on  the  horse 
with  his  hands  tide  behind  him,  in  the  edge  of  the  timber,  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck,  the  other  end  of  which  was  fastened 
to  a  limb  overhead.  They  were  about  to  lead  the  horse  from 
under  him  and  leave  him  dangling  in  the  air,  when  I  stopped 
two  hundred  yards  away,  fired  and  cut  the  rope  with  a  bullet. 
That  gave  me  time  to  catch  up  with  him.  A  fight  ensued  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  we  managed  to  get  away  alive.  The  men 
found  out  by  riding  to  the  railroad  station  that  he  was  inno¬ 
cent  of  stealing  the  horse,  but  it  was  a  mighty  close  call  for 
him,  and  for  some  time  after  that  Terry  could  not  tie  a  cravat 
around  his  neck  without  having  a  chill.” 

“Then  you  saved  brother’s  life,”  said  Evelyn. 

“Yes,  and  you  returned  the  favor  the  other  day  by  saving 
mine,  so  you’ve  paid  the  debt,  old  girl.” 

“Margie,”  said  Evelyn,  turning  to  Fred’s  sister,  “it  is  per¬ 
fectly  marvelous  the  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  these  two 
boys  have  had.  They  must  bear  charmed  lives.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  but  it  is  strange  we  never  heard  of  that  until 
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“No,  they  won’t  tell  anything  about  the  dangers  to  which 
they’ve  been  exposed  for  fear  their  parents  would  lock  them  up 
to  keep  them  at  home,  but  every  now  and  then  some  such  story 
like  that  slips  out  and  we  learn  the  truth.” 

“Terry,  did  you  really  think  they  were  going  to  hang  you?” 
Mary  asked. 

“Yes,  there  was  no  nonsense  about  those  fellows.  A  horse 
thief  out  here  can  get  no  more  mercy  than  a  rattlesnake,  when 
he  is  caught.” 

Mary  shuddered  from  head  to  feet  and  exclaimed : 

“Why  in  the  world  do  you  boys  persist  in  coming  out  to  such 
a  country?”  ^ 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  the  country?  It’s  all  right,” 
laughed  Terry.  “I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
whole  United  States.  It’s  only  the  people  that  go  wrong.” 

“That’s  so,”  put  in  Fred,  “there  are  more  murders  in  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  every  year  than  in  the 
West.  People  are  murdered  there  nearly  every  day  or  night  in 
the  year,  and  you  read  about  it  in  the  papers  without  a  shud¬ 
der.  but  out  here  you  take  a  chill  at  the  bare  mention  of  even 
a  narrow  escape.” 

“Well,  they  don’t  hang  a  man  for  stealing  a  horse  in  New 
York,”  replied  Mary,  with  an  innocent  earnestness  that  con¬ 
vulsed  the  two  boys. 

“Well,  I  didn’t  steal  a  horse,”  said  Terry. 

“Oh,  my !  I  didn’t  mean  to  say  you  did !” 

“No,  of  course  not  I  believe  you  are  the  only  live  thing  in 
the  world  that  I  would  steal.” 

“That’s  it,  old  man,”  put  in  Fred,  “if  you  steal  her  and  run 
over  to  some  other  ranch  with  her,  I’ll  met  you  with  a  preacher 
and  see  that  your  possession  of  her  becomes  legal.  Hang  it, 
I’m  tempted  to  turn  thief  and  steal  a  girl  myself.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  do  that,  brother,”  laughed  Margie,  “until 
a  third  thief  comes  along  to  steal  me.  I’d  be  left  all  alone,  you 
know'.” 

“Oh,  stop  that  foolish  talk,”  said  Evelyn.  “What  time  do  we 
start  for  that  tavern  w’here  the  dance  is  to  be?” 

“We’ll  leave  here  about  noon,  so  as  to  reach  there  in  time 
for  a  fewr  hours’  rest  and  a  good  supper.  They  feed  well  down 
there,  for  the  landlord’s  wife  and  two  daughters  are  splendid 
cooks,  and  game  is  plentiful,  but  they  do  sell  some  of  the  mean¬ 
est  tanglefoot  whisky  in  the  barroom  to  be  found  in  all  the 
West” 

“Some  of  the  men  get  drunk,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  seen  twenty  of  them  drunk  at  n  time,  and  they 
shoot  at.  each  other  just  for  fun.” 

“I  don’t  care  to  go.”  said  Mary. 

“Why,  bless  you.  dear,”  laughed  Fred,  “they  never  shoot  at 
the  girls.  The  last  one  of  them  would  stand  up  and  fight  for  a 
pretty  girl  ns  long  ns  he  bad  n  cartridge  In  his  gun.  When 
they  see  you  three  down  there  they’ll  stand  around  and  gaze  at 


‘Oh,  my!”  laughed  Mattie,  “out  here  we  thought  that  we 


would  never  see  them  any  more.” 

“They  don’t  stay  at  home  much.”  returned  Evelyn.  “They 
tried  to  persuade  their  mothers  to  come  out  and  spend  a  few 
weeks  here,  but  so  far  they’ve  not  been  able  to  do  so.” 

“I’m  sure  they  wmidd  enjoy  a  visit  to  the  ranch,  for  it  must 
be  so  different  in  a  large  city.  I  w’as  in  a  large  eitv  but  once 
in  my  life  and  that  was  Denver.” 

4 11  is  different,  and  really  I  m  enjoying  the  visit  more  than 
any  I  ever  made.  1  would  be  glad  if  mother  would  come  out 
and  bring  all  the  children  and  spend  an  entire  summer  here.’’ 

How  the  girls  did  talk  !  Their  tongues  fairly  rattled.  Think 
of  six  of  them  being  together,  only  one  married,  besides  Mrs. 
Mason,  the  housekeeper,  an  elderly  widow' ! 

“Say,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  “it’s  a  regular  female  conven¬ 
tion,  isn’t  it?” 

"Yes.  it  looks  like  it  I  wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  us.  They  are  too  many  for  us,  you  know.” 

Oh,  they  won  t  hurt  us,  1  guess.  Joe,  old  mail,  how  did  vou 
ive  the  old  folks?” 
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“They  are  all  well,  thank  yon,  and  want  the  whole 
you  to  come  over  aiul  stop  a  week  with  us.” 

“Well,  we  can’t  stop  that  long,  hut  we  ll  rush  over 
and  raise  the  roof  off  the  house,  and  then  receive  a  \m 
tn  Hon  to  get  away,” 

“Oil,  go  danger  of  that,”  laughed  Joe.  “The  roof 
strong,  and  the  old  folks  would  like  nothin* 
have  you  make  the  attempt  to  raise  It.  But, 
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you  like  a  crowd  of  people  before  the  monkeys*  cage  in  Central 
Park  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.’ 

"Worse  still,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “We  girls  had  better  paint 
our  faces  so  as  to  look  ugly.” 

“Then  I  won’t  go,”  returned  Fred ;  “I  wouldn’t  miss  taking 
you  girls  there  for  a  thousand  dollars,  because  I  want  to  show' 
those  fellows  the  prettiest  samples  of  femininity  to  be  found 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Every  man,  drunk  or  sober,  will 
want  to  dance  with  you.” 

“Y'es,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  shoot  us  if  we  refuse.” 

“No  danger  of  that  If  you  refuse  one  of  those  fellows  he’ll 
go  back  into  the  barroom  and  drink  himself  dead  drunk.” 

“Oh,  I  wouldn’t  miss  it  for  anything,”  laughed  Margie,  “but 
I  certainly  wron’t  dance  with  any  man  who  is  drunk.” 

“No,  of  course  not,  but  don’t  think  a  man  is  drunk  just  be¬ 
cause  you  smell  whisky  on  his  breath.  They  think  no  more  of 
taking  a  drink  of  whisky  out  West  than  we  do  of  taking  so 
much  wrater.  In  fact,  they  think  that  a  man  who  doesn’t  drink 
whisky  is  a  very  poor  specimen  of  humanity.  They  laughed  at 
Terry  and  me  at  first  because  we  wouldn’t  touch  the  stuff,  and 
not  until  we  had  thrashed  two  or  three  of  them  would  they 
•admit  that  we  were  entitled  to  be  called  white  men.” 

“Now,  Fred,  you  are  guying  us;  I  don’t  believe  that.” 

“Well,  wait  and  tell  us  what  you  think  about  it  the  next 
day.” 

Just  then  one  of  the  men  out  in  the  yard  sang  out : 

“Hello,  Joe!”  and  Terry  sprang  up,  ran  out  and  found  that 
.Toe  Griswold,  who  had  married  Carrie  Mason,  the  daughter  of 
their  housekeeper,  had  come  accompanied  by  his  two  sisters, 
Mattie  and  Nellie. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,”  he  exclaimed,  “here’s  Joe  with  his  wife 
and  two  sisters.” 

Fred  and  the  three  girls  sprang  up  and  ran  out  on  the  piazza, 
in  time  t6  see  Terry  assisting  Mattie  and  Nellie  Griswold  down 
from  their  horses,  snatching  a  kiss  from  each  one. 

“He’s  got  ahead  of  me,”  chuckled  Fred,  as  he  ran  down  the 
steps  and  out  through  the  gate  to  meet  the  newcomers.  He 
shook  hands  with  both  the  girls  and  then  with  Joe  and  his 
wife. 

“We  heard  you  were  here,  Fred,”  said  Joe,  “and  that  you  and 
Terry  had  your  sisters  with  you.” 

“Yes,  they  are  here.  I’m  glad  you’ve  come,”  and  he  led  the 
three  girls  up  to  the  piazza  and  introduced  them  to  Evelyn, 
Margie  and  Mary. 

They  greeted  each  other  just  as  girls  naturally  would  under 
such  circumstances,  and  as  soon  as  Evelyn  learned  which  of 
the  two  sisters  was  Mattie,  she  took  charge  of  her  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  size  her  up  as  only  a  bright  little  girl  like  herself 
could.  Mattie,  too,  was  interested  in  her,  for  she  had  seen  her 
photograph  up  in  Fred’s  room  on  former  visits,  and  knew  that 
she  was  a  great  favorite  of  his. 

“I’ve  heard  Mr.  Fearnot  and  your  brother  speak  so  often  of 
you,”  remarked  Mattie,  “and  I’ve  been  ever  so  anxious  to  see 
you.” 

“Thank  you.  They  wrote  a  great  deal  about  you  when  they 
were  out  here  before,”  returned  Evelyn,  “until  really  we  feared 
that  they  would  never  come  back  again.” 
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rvo  seen  the  picture  of  your  sister  aiul  Miss  Hamilton  before, 
and  thought  they  were  very  pretty  girls,  but  their  photographs 

don't  do  them  justice." 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Terry  proudly  “they  can’t  be  beat,  and 
they  are  the  best  all  around  girls  that  ever  winked,  blinked  or 
smiled.  We  are  all  going  down  to  Ranchman’s  Rest  on  Sat¬ 
urday.  and  of  course  we  want  your  crowd  along,  too.” 


CHAPTER  II. 


FRED,  TERRY  AND  THE  GIRLS  VISIT  RANCHMAN’S  REST. 


Never  did  the  old  house  on  the  ranch  shelter  so  many  of  the 
gentler  sex,  as  when  Joe  Griswold,  with  bis  wife  and  two  sis¬ 
ters,  came  over  on  a  visit.  They  were  a  happy  crowd,  and 
Terry  and  Fred  said  that  it  was  a  picnic. 

Along  in  the  afternoon  Joe  suggested  to  his  wife  and  sister 
that  if  they  didn't  wish  to  be  caught  in  the  dark  on  their  way 
home  they’d  better  hurry  up  and  get  away. 

“Let  up  on  that,  Joe,”  said  Fred,  “you  are  not  going  back  to¬ 
day.  nor  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day.  We  want  our  girls  to 
have  a  jolly  time  while  they  are  out  here,  and  the  more  there 
are  of  them  the  better  wee’ll  like  it.” 

“But  how  can  you  take  care  of  us?”  asked  Joe. 

“That’s  easy  enough.  We’ll  let  the  girls  have  the  house  and 
we  boys  can  go  to  the  men’s  quarters  to  sleep.” 

“All  right.”  returned  Joe,  "if  the  girls  will  stay  I’m  willing.” 

"Oil,  they’ve  got  to  stay.” 

"Yes,”  said  Evelyn,  “the  boys  can  go  out  and  roost  in  the 
trees  with  the  chickens.” 

It  amused  the  girls  very  much  to  have  other  companions  of 
their  sex  with  them,  and  the  Griswold  girls,  who  had  never 
come  in  contact  with  young  ladies  from  the  East  before,  made 
no  objection  whatever  to  the  arrangement. 

Mattie  Griswold,  as  the  reader  doubtless  remembers,  had 
been  infatuated  with  Fred  ever  since  she  first  met  him  after  his 
and  Nick  Taylor’s  terrible  running  fight  with  the  Apaches.  She 
was  a  quiet  sort  of  a  girl  but  utterly  unable  to  conceal  from 
observing  eyes  the  state  of  her  feelings.  Of  course  she  never 
uttered  a  word  to  any  one  on  the  subject,  but  the  way  her  eyes 
followed  him  wherever  he  went  told  the  story.  She  had  sus¬ 
pected  the  year  before  that  Fred  was  in  love  with  Terry’s,  beau¬ 
tiful  sister,  simply  because  she  saw  her  photograph  on  the 
bureau  in  his  room  and  knew,  that-  he  carried  another  con¬ 
stantly  with  him  in  his  pocket,  and  whenever  Evelyn’s  name 
was  mentioned  he  spoke  of  her  beauty,  her  wit  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  in  an  offhand  way  as  a  loving  brother  would  speak 
of  a  sister  of  whom  he  was  very  proud. 

On  the  other  hand,  Terry,  months  before,  had  told  Evelyn 
how  the  poor  girl’s  eyes  followed  Fred  wherever  he  went,  and 
suspected  that  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

Now  that  they  had  met,  Evelyn,  with  that  insatiable  curiosity 
so  common  with  all  the  daughters  of  Eve,  made  up  her  mind  to 
investigate  for  herself  so  she  took  almost  entire  possession  of 
Mattie,  keeping  with  her  nearly  all  the  time,  telling  her  many 
things  about  Fred  and  Terry,  of  their  schooldays  and  their 
numerous  adventures  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Her 
vivacity,  wit.  good  humor  and  utter  forgetfulness  of  self  com¬ 
pletely  won  Mattie’s  heart,  and  when  she  heard  her  sing  with 
the  boys,  she  declared  that  she  never  heard  such  a  voice  before 
in  her  life. 


In  the  evening  the  banjo  and  violin  were  tuned  up,  and  they 
all  danced  and  sang  till  time  to  retire. 

It  was  a  bright  spot  in  the  memory  of  the  Griswold  girls. 
Mrs.  Mason,  the  old  housekeeper,  Joe’s  mother-in-law,  was 
really  a  tactful  manager  and  made  them  all  comfortable. 

The  next  day  the  three  boys  had  them  all  out  on  horseback, 
riding  over  the  ranch,  both  for  exercise  and  for  game.  Before 
the  day  waned,'  a  well-known  cattle  buyer  named  Oromley,  who 
had  twice  bought  several  hundred  cattle  from  the  ranch,  rode 
up  to  the  house  and  was  astonished  at  finding  it  overflowing 
with  y<*ung  ladies. 

"Hello,  Cromley !”  greeted  Fred,  “you  are  out  rather  early 


in  the  season.  ’ 

"Yes.”  said  the  cattle  buyer,  "I  find  that  by  going  out  early 
I  manage  to  get  the  first  pick  of  the  cattle.  How  many  have 
you  for  sale  this  season?” 

s  we  can  part  with  a  thousand.  Put  up  your 
»-morrow  you  can  take  a  look  at  them.  We  are 
rowded,  but  you  can  roost  out  in  the  trees  with 
jh  Terry  and  I  are  doing.” 

right,”  laughed  the  speculator,  "I  never  did  occupy  such 
but  I  guess  I  can  lash  myself  to  a  limb  and  make  out 
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The  girls  on  the  piazza  saw  that  be  was  not  a  typical  West¬ 
erner,  and  asked  Terry  who  be  was. 

"Ob,  we  know  him,”  said  Mattie  Griswold,  "that’s  Mr. 
Cromley,  a  cattle  buyer.  He  visits  the  ranches  in  this  part  of 
the  country  twice  a  year,  and  buys  cattle  from  this  ranch  and 
Mr.  Taylor’s  and  from  father’s.” 

“He’s  a  good-looking  man,”  said  Evelyn;  "why  don’t  some 
of  you  girls  set  your  cap  for  him?” 

Before  they  could  answer  Fred  and  Cromley  came  up  on  the 
porch,  and  the  former  introduced  him  to  Marguerite,  Evelyn 
and  Mary. 

He  was  a  well-dressed  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
a  good  talker,  a  fine  story  teller,  and  had  seen  a  good  deal  of 
life  in  cities. 

“How  in  the  world  did  you  manage  to  get  the  young  ladies 
out  here,  Fearnot?”  he  asked  after  the  introduction. 

"Couldn’t  keep  ’em  away,”  replied  Fred.  "They  said  they 
wanted  to  see  what  the  attraction  was  that  brought  us  out 
here  so  often,  and  now  they  are  threatening  to  stay  here.” 

"Good!”  laughed  the  newcomer.  “What’s  the  matter  with 
building  several  more  houses  on  the  ranch  and  starting  a  little 
town  ?  ” 

"Oh,  they  came  out  here  to  get  rid  of  the  town.  It  would 
spoil  the  novelty  entirely.” 

“Indeed  it  wouldn’t,”  said  Evelyn;  “if  there  were  about  a 
dozen  other  houses  in  sight  around  here,  just  far  enough 
apart  to  give  us  an  excuse  for  a  horseback  ride,  we’d  like  it 
all  the  better.” 

“Why,  you  don’t  need  any  excuse  to  take  a  ride,”  said  Terry. 
“The  barn  is  full  of  horses,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  simply  to 
call  for  one  and  ride  just  as  long  as  you  please.  Cromley,  you 
are  just  in  time  for  a  big  frolic  down  at  Ranchman’s  Rest  to¬ 
morrow  night” 

“Ah,  are  you  all  going  down  there?” 

“You  bet  we  are!  Three  of  these  girls  have  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  that” 

“Then  it  will  be  worth  seeing,  and,  I  guess  they  will  find  it 
extremely  interesting,  perhaps  exciting.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
indeed  to  be  one  of  your  party.” 

That  evening  they  had  music  and  dancing  again  till  quite  a 
late  hour,  and  the  three  girls  from  the  East  declared  that  they 
had  never  enjoyed  themselves  so  much  in  their  lives,  for  there 
was  no  rivalry  among  them  to  excite  jealousy  in  matters  of 
dress. 

The  next  day,  when  the  boys  were  preparing  to  go  out  on 
the  ranch  and  round  up  the  cattle  for  inspection,  the  girls  in¬ 
sisted  on  going  with  them  to  see  the  sight. 

By  the  aid  of  all  the  cowboys  on  the  ranch,  thousands  of 
cattle  were  rounded  up,  and  several  hours  were  spent  by  Crom¬ 
ley  and  the  boys  in  making  selections  of  those  that  were  in 
the  best  condition  for  the  market. 

Of  course  the  girls  were  highly  interested  in  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceedings,  for  at  times  there  were  some  obstreperous  cattle,  and 
frequently  the  lariat  had  to  be  used. 

Later  in  the  day  Joe  Griswold  returned  home  alone  In  order 
to  bring  back  some  extra  dresses  and  bits  of  finery  for  his 
wife  and  two  sisters.  He  returned  the  next  day  In  time  to 
accompany  them  to  Ranchman's  Rest.  N 

The  men  rode  on  horseback,  as  did  two  of  the  girls,  but  the 
others  went  in  a  wagon,  carrying  with  them  satchels  containing 
their  extra  dresses. 

They  reached  Ranchman’s  Rest  in  the  middle  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  their  arrival  created  a  very  decided  sensation  among 
the  cowboys,  and  nearly  a  score  of  girls,  who  had  also  arrived. 
Of  course  the  landlord  and  his  wife  and  two  daughters  gave 
them  a  cordial  welcome,  for  Fred  and  Terry  were  great  favor¬ 
ites  of  theirs. 

The  three  rooms  which  had  been  reserved  for  them  were 
ready  for  their  reception. 

While  the  girls  were  up  in  their  rooms  arranging  their  toilet, 
Fred,  Terry,  Joe  and  Cromley  were  downstairs  mingling  with 
the  cowboys,  being  acquainted  with  petty  nearly  all  of  them. 
Of  course  the  majority  of  them  were  drinking  quite  freely. 
They  all  knew  that  Fred  and  Terry  never  drank  liquor  of  any 
kind,  yet  some  of  them  persisted  in  extending  invitations  to 
them  to  indulge. 

"Haven’t  you  two  learned  how  to  drink  yet?”  a  big  burly 
fellow  asked  of  Terry. 

“Oh,  yes,  we  always  knew  bow  to  drink,  but  we’ve  got  as 
much  sense  as  a  horse  or  a  cow.  We  know  what  to  drink,  and 
that’s  the  difference  between  you  and  us.” 

“Well,  do  you  think  that  I  don’t  know  what  to  drink?”  the 
fellow  asked  a  little  hotly,  being  a  little  under  the  influence  of 
Ms  potations. 

“Oh,  don’t  go  to  getting  hot  about  it,”  laughed  Terry.  "Of 
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course  you  know  wlmt  you  are  drinking,  but  you  don’t  seem  to 
know  just  what’s  good  for  you.  When  1  was  down  here  on  my 
last  visit  you  were  howling  drunk  and  shot  a  mule.” 

“Yes,  and  1  had  to  pay  for  the  critter,”  laughed  the  fellow. 

“Of  course  you  did.  It  cost  you  a  hundred  dollars.  Now 
what  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  would"  do  a  thing  of  that  kind? 
You  wouldn’t  have  done  it  had  you  been  sober,  and  now 
some  of  you  fellows  are  tilling  yourselves  with  tanglefoot,  and 
by  the  time  the  fun  opens  in  the  evening  you’ll  be  howling 
drunk,  where  there  is  a  house  full  of  ladies.  Of  course  I  don’t 
mean  to  preach  a  temperance  sermon  or  interfere  with  the 
business  of  t lie  bar,  but  a  man  who  can’t  drink  moderately 
and  keep  his  balance  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  the 
presence  of  ladies  at  all.” 

“Oh,  you  are  too  particular,”  remarked  another. 

“Not  at.  all.  Fred  and  I  have  our  sisters  along  with  us,  and 
it’s  quite  natural  that  we  should  look  out  for  them  and  see  that 
they  are  protected  from  insult  or  the  presence  of  drunken  men.” 

“That’s  so.”  assented  the  b;g  fellow;  ”1  reckon  there  won’t 
be  many  drunk  here  to-night.” 

“Oh,  yes,  there'll  be  the  usual  number  of  drunken  men, 
but  the  man  who  gets  drunk  and  goes  into  the  ballroom  to 
raise  a  row  will  he  very  promptly  fired  out,  and  if  he  doesn’t 
stay  out  lie’ll  probably  be  tied  with  a  halter  around  his  neck 
and  hung  up  to  dry.” 

“Oil,  you’re  going  to  lynch  him,  eh?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  call  it  by  that  name,”  laughed  Terry,  “but 
you  can  wager  every  penny  of  your  money  that  the  ladies  who 
came  here  with  us  are  going  to  be  protected  if  we  have  to  make 
a  funeral  procession  a  mile  long.” 

Somebody  went  to  the  landlord  and  told  him  what  Terry  had 
said,  and  it  disturbed  him  somewhat,  for  he  took  Fred  aside  and 
asked  him  if  lie  and  Terry  intended  to  make  any  trouble. 

“Not  a  bit.  of  it,”  said  Fred,  “but  the  man  who  gets  howling 
drunk  and  rushes  into  the  ballroom  where  the  ladies  are,  fright¬ 
ening  them  and  breaking  up  the  dance,  will  never  live  to  see 
sunrise ;  and  if  you  don’t  think  that  is  right,  we’ll  hitch  up  our 
teams  and  take  the  ladies  away  at.  once.  It’s  well  enough  for 
the  boys  to  come  in  and  get  howling  drunk  at  any  other  time, 
but  on  an  occasion  like  this,  the  man  wbo  shows  disrespect  for 
women  should  he  handled  without  gloves,  or  by  a  good  marks¬ 
man  at  short  range.” 

“Well,  I'll  place  a  couple  of  friends  at  the  door  and  see  that 
no  drunken  man  gets  into  the  ballroom,”  said  the  landlord. 

“That’s  right.  Just  the  thing  to  do.” 

The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  that  on  a  previous  visit 
to  the  old  tavern,  Fred  had  trouble  with  a  man  named  Black, 
and  they  went  out  in  front  of  the  house  and  exchanged  shots, 
with  the  result  that  Black  was  badly  wounded.  He  had  sev¬ 
eral  relatives  and  two  or  three  brothers,  and  for  several  weeks 
afterward  they  were  gunning  for  Fred  and  Terry,  who  soon 
proved  to  them  that  they  were  not  only  dead  shots,  but  didn’t 
hesitate  to  shoot  to  hit.  Two  of  the  brothers  were  present  that 
afternoon,  and  one  of  them  was  rapidly  filling  himself  full  of 
tanglefoot  whisky.  ‘  He  met  Terry  a  little  before  sunset,  and 
asked  him  in  a  bullying  sort  of  way : 

“Do  you  know  me?” 

“\es,”  said  Terry,  “I’ve  seen  you  before.  Your  name’s 
Black.” 

“Yes,  that’s  my  name;  I’m  a  white  man,  though.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Terry.  “I  claim  to  belong  to  that 
race  myself.” 

“Well,  1  hear  that  you  are  saying  that  no  man  who  gets 
drunk  can  come  into  the  ballroom  to-night.  I’m  going  to  get 
howling  drunk  and  go  in  and  dance  with  my  girl.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “This  is  a  free  country,” 
and  not  wishing  to  have  anything  more  to  say  to  him  in  his 
inebriated  condition,  he  turned  and  walked  away  from  him. 
Black  started  to  follow  him.  when  one  of  the  cowboys  belonging 
to  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  ranch  planted  himself  before  him,  saying : 

“Hold  up,  Black.  Don’t  go  to  raising  a  row  here,  now.  Oloott 
is  sober  and  you  are  drunk.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
that  you  can’t  fool  with  him.” 

“What  have  you  got  to  say  about  it?”  Black  demanded. 

“Nothing  but  what  I’ve  already  said.  What’s  the  use  of 
trying  to  raise  a  row?  Don’t  you  know  that  the  ladies  are 
coming  in  every  minute  now?  You’d  better  not  drink  any 
inore." 

“OIp  git  out  of  my  way,”  and  Black  pushed  him  back  roughly 
and  started  after  Terry,  when  he  was  caught  by  another  one, 
who  good-naturedly  undertook  to  get  him  out  of  the  barroom. 
He  was  too  drunk  to  understand  his  motive,  and  struck  the 
would-be  peacemaker  a  severe  blow  and  the  next  moment  a  fight 
was  on.  Black  was  getting  the  worst  of  it  when  two  of  his 
friends  rushed  to  his  assistance,  when  Terry’s  cowboy  drew  his 


revolver  and  ordered  them  to  stand  back  and  let  them  fight  It 

out. 

The  landlord  rushed  up  and  assisted  Black’s  assailant  In  put¬ 
ting  him  out,  and  at  the  same  time  disarming  him.  In  a  little 
while  he  came  back  and  wanted  another  drink. 

“Not  another  drop  can  you  get  here.”  said  the  landlord. 
“You’ve  had  enough  already.”  Then  Black  began  to  howl  and 
threaten  to  clean  out  the  place.  Of  course  every  man  on  the 
premises  rushed  up  in  anticipation  of  seeing  a  fight 

Having  no  weapon,  Black  was  unable  to  do  any  mischief 
further  than  to  loudly  proclaim  that  he  was  a  wild  terror  of  ‘ 
Black’s  ranch  and  that  he  could  lick  the  whole  crowd  and  still 
feel  hungry. 

“See  here,  my  fine  fellow’,”  said  Terry,  stepping  up  to  him, 
“you’d  better  stop  that  noise.” 

“Make  me  stop!  Make  me  stop!”  roared  Black,  sticking  his 
chin  almost  in  Terry’s  face. 

“All  right,  I  will,”  said  Terry,  and  in  about  two  minutes  he 
had  polished  him  off  with  a  neatness  and  dispatch  that  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  three  score  of  rough  fellow's  who  were  look¬ 
ing  on.  He  was  a  big,  strong  man,  weighing  at  least  fifty 
pounds  more  than  Terry,  but  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
science  of  sparring.  At  the  end  of  the  little  racket  he  w'as  com¬ 
pletely  sobered  and,  of  course,  his  howling  ceased. 

A  little  later  Fred  met  one  of  the  girls  who  was  with  Joe 
Griswold's  w’ife,  and  told  her  how  Terry  had  thrashed  a  fellow 
dowmstairs,  and  of  course  the  other  soon  heard  of  it. 

Evelyn  and  Mary  instantly  became  alarmed  and  sent  for 
Terry.  He  came  upstairs  'smiling  without  a  scratch  on  him, 
and  Evelyn  asked  if  he’d  been  fighting. 

“Why,  no,”  he  laughed,  “do  I  look  as  though  I’d  been  in  a 
fight?” 

“Well,  Fred  said  you'd  thrashed  a  man  downstairs.” 

“Well,  so  I  did.  Father  used  to  thrash  me  wiien  I  was  a 
little  boy,  but  it  wasn’t  a  fight,  was  it?” 

‘‘But  what  did  you  thrash  him  for?” 

“Because  he  was  drunk,  yelling  like  an  Indian,  and  threaten¬ 
ing  to  clean  out  the  whole  place,  so  I  told  him  to  shut  up, 
and  he  asked  me  to  make  him  shut  up,  and  I  did.” 

“What!  asked  you  to  thrasli  him?” 

“Well,  he  stuck  his  chin  in  my  face  and  told  me  to  make  him 
shut  up.” 

“My!  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  boy?”  exclaimed  Evelyn. 

“Now',  look  here,  sir,  there’ll  be  tw’enty  or  more  men  drunk 
here  to-night,  and  probably  as  many  fights  in  the  barroom  :  but 
wTe  are  not  going  to  let  one  of  them  get  into  the  ballroom  while  * 
the  dancing  is  going  on.  The  landlord  has  got  a  number  of  his  * 
friends  to  stand  at  the  door  to  keep  them  out.  so  when  you  hear 
a  racket  going  on  outside,  don’t  get  frightened,  but  keep  shaking 
your  feet  and  getting  all  the  fun  out  of  it  you  can.” 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  stay  in  the  ballroom  with  us.  I’ll  Just  go 
right  out  there  among  those  drunken  fellow’s  and  bring  you  back 
inside,  so  there !” 

“All  right,  we  are  going  to  stick  to  you  girls.” 

“I  really  w’ish  w'e  had  not  come,”  said  Mary.  “I’m  afraid 
there’ll  be  trouble  and  somebody  hurt.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FROLIC  AT  RANCHMAN’S  REST. 

When  supper  w'as  announced,  Fred  and  Terry  led  the  party 
of  girls  dowm  into  the  old  dining-room  of  the  tavern,  where 
they  were  all  seated  near  the  end  of  the  table,  with  the  land¬ 
lord’s  wife  and  two  daughters.  Cromley  escorted  Marguerite, 
who  was  really  delighted  with  the  attentions  of  one  who 
knew'  something  about  the  usages  of  good  society.  It  was  a 
gay  party,  and  they  did  ample  justice  to  the  wholesome  fare. 

There  w’ere  at  least  thirty  other  girls  at  the  table,  all  of 
whom  stared  at  the  three  young  Indies  from  the  East  and  men¬ 
tally  calculated  the  cost  of  even*  article  of  their  clothing  that 
was  in  sight.  The  diamond  rings  on  their  fingers  sparkled  and 
Hashed  in  the  lights  of  the  oil  lamps,  for  they  w*ere  the  only 
ones  in  the  room  who  wore  such  valuable  jewelry.  • 

They  had  heard  of  Fred  and  Terry  often  before,  and  a  <:reat 
majority  of  them  had  met  them  there  on  two  occasions,  and 


had  not  forgotten  Fred’s  skillful  performance  on  the  \ 
As  they  were  leaving  the  room  a  number  of  the  a 
to  Fred  and  Terry,  who  stopped,  of  course,  to  shi 
with  them,  and  a  general  introduction  followed. 

The  Western  girls  were  charmed  with  Evelvn  > 
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tatde.  a  crowd  of  women  and  girls  assembled  there  and  the 

music  began. 

Fred  danced  with  Evelyn.  Terry  with  Mary,  Cromley  with 
Marguerite,  the  two  Griswold  girls  with  good-looking  young 
ranchmen. 

But  many  o£  the  couples  soon  stopped  to  watch  the  graceful 
dancing  of  the  three  girls  from  the  East,  and  exclamations  of 
admiration  were  heard  from  all  sides.  Their  movements  were 
so  graceful  as  they  glided  about  the  room  that  the  sound  of 
their  feet  on  the  floor  could  scarcely  be  heard.  When  the 
others  danced,  however,  it  was  with  a  vigor  that  shook  the 
house. 

When  the  dance  had  been  going  on  about  an  hour,  shooting 
was  heard  out  in  the  barroom,  and,  a  little  later,  out  in  front 
of  the  tavern.  Evelyn,  Margie  and  Mary  became  greatly  ex¬ 
cited  and  stopped  dancing.  The  other  girls,  however,  went  on 
as  though  it  was  a  mere  incident  really  not  worthy  of  notice. 

“Oh.  come  on  and  dance  again,”  laughed  Fred.  “What’s 
the  use  of  becoming  excited?  Don’t  you  see  that  the  others 
don’t  mind  it?” 

"Why,  Fred,  how  can  I  enjoy  dancing  when  people  are  kill¬ 
ing  each  other  just  outside  the  house?” 

“Thunder!  they  are  not  killing  anybody.  They  are  too  drunk 
to  hit  a  barn!” 

“But  what  if  they  should  come  in  here?”  she  asked. 

“They  won't  be  permitted  to.  There  are  several  men  at  the 
door  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  no  drunken  man  gets  in,” 
so  he  caught  her  by  the  hand,  pulled  her  out  on  the  floor 
again,  and  the  dancing  went  on. 

But  after  a  while  the  ranch  girls  began  •  begging  Fred  and 
Terry  to  give  them  some  music  on  the  violin  as  well  as  sing. 

“All  right,  we  will,  and  what’s  the  matter  with  the  girls 
singing  with  us,  Terry?” 

“Let  ’em  sing.” 

“Yes,  we’ll  sing  with  you,”  laughed  Evelyn,  and  she  and 
Mary  joined  in  and  sang  several  songs  which  had  never  been 
heard  before  by  the  fifty  couples  present.  Their  cultivated 
voices  united  in  such  harmony  that  the  drop  of  a  pin  on  the 
floor  could  have  been  heard,  so  eagerly  did  the  others  listen. 
Then  the  dancing  was  resumed.  Several  good-looking  and  well- 
behaved  young  cowboys  applied  to  Fred  and  Terry  for  permis¬ 
sion  to  dance  with  the  girls,  and  Evelyn,  Mary  and  Margie 
readily  consented.  The  fellows  were  so  happy  and  excited 
that  their  awkwardness  caused  roars  of  laughter,  and  none 
enjoyed  it  more  than  the  three  girls. 

One  of  them  fell  desperately  in  love  with  Margie,  and  stuck 
to  her  like  a  shadow.  Instead  of  being  displeased,  she  was 
greatly  amused.  He  was  a  manly  young  fellow  and  behaved  as 
well  as  he  knew  how. 

In  the  meantime  Fred  danced  with  Mattie  Griswold  several 

times. 

“Are  you  not  afraid  that  Miss  Olcott  will  become  jealous  if 
you  dance  with  me  again?”  she  asked. 

"Bless  you,  no!  She  doesn’t  know  what  it  is  to  be  jealous. 
Besides.  I  don’t  think  she’s  interested  enough  in  me  to  care 
the  snap  of  her  finger  what  1  do.” 

“Why,  she  thinks  all  the  world  of  you,”  said  Mattie. 

“Well,  we  are  good  friends,  and  of  course  we  think  a  great 
deal  of  each  other,  but  you  haven’t  seen  us  acting  spoony, 
have  you?” 

“No,  but  you  carry  her  picture  about  with  you  all  the  time, 
and  that  looks  a  little  suspicious.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  onto  that,  have  you?  I’ve  got  several  other 
girls’  pictures  1  carry  with  me.  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  yours  in  the  collection.  Hello,  there’s  Nick  Taylor, 
with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,”  and  as  he  went  whirling 
around  the  room  with  Mattie  he  called  out  to  the  late¬ 
comers: 

As  soon  as  he  had  finished  dancing  with  Mattie,  he  went 
to  Fanny  Gardner  and  led  her  out  on  the  floor,  and  a  jolly 
dance  they  had.  He  kicked  so  high  and  went  through  so  many 
grotesque  evolutions  as  to  create  roars  of  laughter.  Fanny 
enjoyed  it  immensely,  and  Evelyn,  Margie  and  Mary  became 
hysterical  as  they  watched  him.  Terry  went  through  the  same 
antics  while  dancing  with  Nellie  Griswold.  They  were  the 
lions  of  the  evening,  and  many  of  the  girls  were  anxious  to 
dance  with  them. 

Very  much  to  the  gratification  of  Fred  and  Terry,  the  land¬ 
lord  succeeded  In  keeping  drunken  men  out  of  the  ballroom, 
vet  whisky  flowed  like  wafer  out  in  the  barroom  all  the  even- 
j u,r  There  were  several  lights,  and  three  men  were  wounded, 
but  the  dance  never  ceased  on  that  account. 

It  broke  up  at.  a  late  hour,  and  scores  went  away  on  horse- 
l/SLfr:  and  in  wagon-  to  their  homes.  Fred’s  and  Terry’s  party, 
with  Nick  Taylor's,  however,  remained  at  the  old  tavern  until 


noon  the  next  day.  The  girls  slept  late,  but  the  boys  were  out 
several  hours  earlier,  talking  over  old  times. 

“Nick,”  said  Fred.  “Terry  and  I  are  going  to  carry  the  wild 
West  back  to  New  York  City  with  us.” 

“The  deuce  you  are!  Going  to  move  the  ranch  East?” 

“No.  but  we  want  to  get  together  a  lot  of  cowboys,  Indians 
and  bronchos,  and  give  exhibitions  to  he  called  a  ‘Wild  West 
Show.’  ” 

“What  the  deuce  will  you  exhibit?  The  people  won’t  pay  to 
look  at  Indians,  cowboys  and  bronchos.” 

“Say.  Nick,  what’s  the  matter  with  you?”  Fred  asked.  “I 
never  saw  you  so  dull  before.  We  want  to  show  the  people  of 
the  East  how  the  bronchos  buck,  how  the  cowboys  throw  the 
lariat,  how  the  Indians  put  on  war  paint,  dance  the  war  dance, 
the  gi^en  corn  dance,  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  go  through 
all  the  maneuvers  of  the  redskins  in  battle.  It  will  be  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  and  create  a  great  sensation,  and  put 
money  enough  in  our  pockets  to  enable  us  to  come  back  here 
and  buy  up  the  whole  country.” 

“Oh,  that's  what  you  are  figuring  on,  eh?  I  guess  it  would 
be  a  taking  thing.” 

“Of  course  it  would.  Bill  Cody  is  running  one  now  pretty 
much  in  that  style,  but  we  think  we  can  get  up  something  to 
beat  it,  and  I  want  you  to  Help  us  do  it.” 

“Why,  what  can  I  do?”  Nicked  asked. 

“Help  us  get  up  a  lot  of  the  worst  bucking  bronchos  that 
can  be  found,  with  a  number  of  wild  cowboys,  and  about  a 
score  of  redskins  who  can  be  controlled  without  being  killed.” 

“By  George,  Fred,  I  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  getting  the 
Indians  without  any  trouble.  There’s  an  old  redskin  who 
visits  my  ranch  often,  who  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
me.  I  saved  his  life  last  year  from  three  or  four  cowboys, 
who  wanted  to  see  how  many  bullets  they  could  send  through 
him  before  he  could  reach  the  ground  from  his  saddle,  and  he’s 
the  most  grateful  fellow  in  the  world.  He  lias  great  influence 
with  the  Indians  in  his  village,  and  will  do  anything  that  I 
suggest.” 

“All  right,  he’s  just  the  chap  I  want  to  see.  Can  he  speak 
English  well?” 

“Oh,  yes,  no  trouble  on  that  score.  If  you’ll  come  over  to  my 
place  to-morrow,  you'll  probably  see  him,  as  he  generally  shows 
up  on  Monday.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  run  over  there,  Nick,  and  the  girls  may 
come,  too?” 

“Bring  ’em  along,  by  all  means.” 

“Well,  can  you  take  care  of  the  whole  crowd?  It  would  be 
a  pretty  long  ride  for  them  to  go  and  return  the  same  day.” 

“Yes.  no  trouble  about  that.” 

About  noon  the  party  left  Ranchman’s  Rest  and  started 
back  home.  The  girls  expressed  themselves  as  having  enjoyed 
the  trip  and  the  dance  more  than  anything  in  the  history  of 
their  young  lives.  It  was  such  a  novelty  to  the  three  girls 
from  the  East  that  they  could  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  all  the 
way  back  they  were  laughing  over  little  incidents  that  others 
who  were  familiar  with  such  scenes  had  not  noticed. 

“Oh.  it  was  worth  coming  all  the  way  out  here  from  New 
York  to  see  it,”  said  Margie,  who  was  as  passionately  fond  of 
adventure  as  her  brother. 

“So  it  was.’’  assented  Evelyn,  “and  I  would  like  to  go  to 
another  one  before  I  return  home.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn't,”  said  Mary.  “The  idea  of  dancing  while 
men  were  shooting  at  one  another  in  another  part  of  the  house, 
or  just  outside  in  the  street,  was  enough  to  make  a  girl  go 
crazy.” 

“Well,  none  of  them  went  crazy,”  remarked  Terry. 

“No,  they  didn’t  seem  to  notice  it,  and  you  had  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  and  have  a  fight  yourself.” 

“Oh,  that  wasn’t  a  fight,”  he  laughed.  “Nobody  was  hurt, 
and  it  was  just  fun.” 

“Oh,  yes ;  those  men  were  shooting  at  one  another  for  fun, 
too.  It’s  perfectly  horrible  that  men  will  get  drunk  and  do 
that  way.” 

“Now,  look  here.  You  girls  have  had  more  fun  than  ever 
before  in  your  lives,  and  you  must  try  to  forget  any  unpleas¬ 
ant  things  that  occurred,  remembering  only  the  good  time 
you  had.” 

“That's  good  seuse,”  laughed  Fred.  “You  shouldn’t  be  so 
timid.  Mary.  Why,  just  think  of  Evelyn  snatching  a  pistol  out 
of  my  pocket  and  opening  a  battle  with  those  robbers.  That’s 
the  sort  of  a  girl  for  me.” 

Mattie  Griswold  turned  quickly  and  looked  at  Fred,  then  at 
Evelyn,  as  if  trying  to  rend  the  thoughts  of  each,  after  such 
a  remark  as  that.  Evelyn  laughed,  but  said  nothing. 

“You  didn’t  know  she  was  a  fighter,  did  you,  Miss  Mattie?” 
Fred  asked. 
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“No,  but  Miss  Fearnot  told  me  about  that.  I  was  ever  so 
much  surprised.” 

“Oh,  you’d  do  the  game  thing,  I  guess,  if  a  man  was  hold¬ 
ing  your  brother  up  with  a  revolver,  and  thought  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  killed.” 

•'Probably  l  might,  and  yet  I  think  1  would  be  so  badly 
frightened  i  would  faint  dead  away.” 

“Oh,  no.  I  saw  you  during  the  trouble  with  the  Apaches 
two  years  ago,  and  you  didn’t  seem  to  be  frightened  one  bit.” 

When  they  reached  the  ranch,  the  Griswolds  dismounted  for 
about  a  half  hour  for  a  little  rest  and  some  refreshments,  and 
then  continued  on  their  way  home,  after  exacting  a  promise 
from  the  others  to  visit  them  before  they  returned  East. 

“Well,  what  do  you  think  of  them?”  Fred  asked  of  Margie 
and  Evelyn  as  soon  as  the  Griswolds  were  gone.  • 

“I  like  them,”  said  Evelyn.  “They  are  good,  clever  girls 
with  very  little  nonsense  about  them.” 

‘‘That’s  what  I  think  about  them,  too,”  said  Margie,  ‘‘and 
we  must  pay  them  a  visit*  before  we  return  home.” 

“Of  course.  They  are  our  neighbors  out  here,  and  it  wouldn’t 
do  to  slight  them.  You  must  get  up  early  to-morrow  morning, 
for  we  are  going  to  ride  over  to  Taylor’s  ranch  and  may  be 
jrone  some  three  or  four  days.  We’ve  got  to  cross  a  river 
where  there  are  neither  bridge  nor  ferry-boat.” 

“How  will  we  get  across  it?”  Margie  asked. 

“Kide  across.” 

“Oh,  it  isn’t  deep,  then?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know.  You  may  have  to  stand  in  your  saddle.” 

“Indeed  I  won’t!  I’m  no  circus  rider.” 

“Then  you’ll  have  to  ride  a  high  horse.” 

Cromley  accompanied  them  to  Taylor’s  ranch,  after  having 
bargained  with  FTed  and  Terry  for  several  hundred  choice 
cattle  from  their  place. 

They  made  a  party  of  six,  each  girl  having  an  escort.  It 
was  fun  «tfor  the  boys  to  hear  the  girls  scream  as  the  water 
came  up  almost  to  their  feet  while  fording  the  river. 

“My !”  exclaimed  Margie,  as  her  horse  climbed  up  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  stream,  “that  was  the  most  thrilling  experience 
I  ever  had.”  •  ' 

“Oh,  you  should  have  seen  Mary,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “Terry 
had  to  hold  her  on  her  horse.” 

“I  never  was  so  badly  frightened  in  my  life,”  said  Mary. 

“I  wasn’t  frightened  one  bit,”  laughed  Evelyn,  “although  I 
had  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  but  I  could  see  from  the 
tracks  on  either  side  of  the  river  that  others  had  crossed  there, 
so  1  knew  there  was  no  danger.” 


her  mouth  shut,  eh?  Well,  next  thing  you  will  be  advising 
us  to  keep  our  eyes  Rhut,  too,  and  not  see  so  much.” 

Nick’s  wife  and  her  sister  Fannie  took  charge  of  the  glrla, 
and  the  boys  at  once  proceeded  to  interview  Nick’s  Indian 
friend,  whose  name  was  P»ig  Horse. 

Nick  had  told  the  Indian  all  alnmt  his  two  young  friends  and 
what  they  wanted,  and  agreed  to  become  responsible  for  the 
good  faith  of  Fred  and  Terry  in  their  dealings  with  him  or  his 
friends. 

Big  Horse  was  a  stalwart  redskin,  about  fi‘fty  years  of  age, 
who  had  taken  part  in  several  Indian  wars,  and  had  l*eeu 
wounded  three  times.  He  had  a  very  ugly  scar  on  his  left 
cheek,  which  gave  his  face  rather  a  fierce  expression. 

“Rig  Horse,”  said  Fred,  “my  friend  Taylor  here  tells  me 
that  you  are  a  man  whose  word,  like  the  sunshine,  can  always 
be  relied  upon.” 

“He  speaks  the  truth,”  said  Big  Horse,  in  pretty  fair  Eng¬ 
lish. 

“Yes,  I’ve  always- found  him  truthful,  and  if  you  ask  him  he 
will  say  the  same  for  me,”  and  then  he  proceeded  to  tell  him 
that  he  wanted  to  engage  him  to  head  a  party  of  about  twenty 
red  men  to  go  East  with  him  to  show  the  whites  in  the  great 
cities  how  the  Indians  of  the  West  live,  hunt  and  fight  in 
battle.” 

“Fight?”  Big  Horse  asked,  looking  at  him  sharply,  and  Fred 
had  to  explain  what  he  meant  before  the  Indian  really  under¬ 
stood  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  MAKE  A  BARGAIN  WITH  BIG  HORSE - A  CLOSE  CALL. 

As  Cromley,  the  cattle  buyer,  bad  come  over  with  Fred  and 
Terry,  Nick  was  compelled  to  leave  the  two  latter  with  the 
Indian  and  go  with  him  to  inspect  the  cattle  on  his  ranch. 

Out  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  about  sixty  yards  away  from 
the  house,  Fred  and  Terry  spent  two  hours  with  Big  Horse,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  just  what  they  wanted  the  Indian  to  do.  The 
old  redskin  listened,  occasionally  giving  a  grunt,  an  intimation 
that  he  understood.  He  was  offered  good  pay  in  gold  or  silver, 
for  the  redskins  would*  have  nothing  to  do  with  paper  money. 

When  the  entire  scheme  was  laid  before  him,  Big  Horse 
told  them  he  would  get  the  Indians  to  go  with  them. 

“Now,  be  careful.  Big  Horse,”  said  Fred,  “we  don’t  want 
any  bad  Indians.  We  don’t  want  any  who  will  get  drunk  and 
fight  and  make  trouble.” 


“That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  said  Fred.  “What  others 
have  done,  we  can  do  too.” 

They  received  a  lively,  cordial  welcome  when  they  reached 
Taylor’s  ranch. 

“Oh,  my!”,  exclaimed  Evelyn.  “Isn’t  that  an  Indian  over 
there?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “he’s  the  very  chap  I’ve  come  over  to  see.” 

“Do  you  know  him,  Fred?” 

“No,  never  saw  him  before,  but  Nick  told  me  about  him  yes¬ 
terday,  that  he  expected  him  here,  and  I  asked  him  to  keep 
him  till  we  arrived.'' 

“What  do  you  want  to  see  him  about,  Fred?” 

“I  want  to  take  scalping  lessons  from  him.” 

“What !”  she  gasped. 

“I  want  him  to  show  me  how  to  cut  a  scalp  off  a  man’s 
head.” 

“Fred,  are  you  going  to  turn  savage,  and  be  a  wild  Indian?” 

“Well,  why  not?  Haven’t  you  heard  when  you  go  to  Turkey 
to  do  as  the  Turkeys  do?  Indians  live  out  here  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  we  frequently  have  fights  with  them.  They 
ure  in  the  habit  of  taking  scalps,  and  why  shouldn’t  we  return 
the  compliment?” 

She  noticed  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  promptly  remarked : 

“Yes.  that’s  so.  I’ll  ask  him  to  show  me  how  to  take  scalps 
too.  It’s  really  better  than  whacking  a  man  on  the  head  with 
a  broomstick.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  know  about  that,  old  girl.  That  knot  you 
raised  on  my  head  with  a  broomstick  disappeared  in  about  ten 
days,  but  a  man’s  scalp  when  once  yanked  off  his  head  never 
grows  out  again.” 

“Why  dou’t  you  tell  me  what  you  want  to  see  that  Indian 
about?” 

“Well,  I  don’t  mind.  I  want  to  see  if  Terry  and  I  can  buy 
about,  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians  to  take  back  East  with  us.” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Fred,  will  you  never  cease  talking  silly?” 

"Yes,  when  you  cense  asking  so  many  questions.” 

“How  ntn  I  to  find  out  things  if  I  don’t  ask  questions?" 

“By  waiting  till  you  *are  told.” 

“Oil,  you  think  that  a  girl  should  keep  her  ears  open  aud 


“Then  yon  must  keep  the  bad  white  men  away  from  them,” 
said  Big  Horse. 

Wes,  of  course  we  will  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  cf, 
have  good  tents  like  the  white  soldiers  have,  plenty  to  eat, 
blankets,  moccasins  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  no  fire 
water.” 

The  Indian  assented,  asked  a  few  more  questions,  and  said 
he  would  see  his  people  aud  return  with  them  in  a  few  days. 

“How  many  days?”  Fred  asked. 

Tiie  Indian  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  said  “four.” 

“Bring  them  here,  then,”  said  Fred,  “and  if  we  are  not  here, 
come  to  my  ranch  over  the  river.  You  will  follow  our  traii 
and  find  us  there.  It  may  be,  though,  that  we  will  stay  here. 
Now  here  is  some  of  the  money  which  we’ll  pay  you  and  your 
people,”  and  he  produced  twenty-five  silver  dollars,  which  he 
had  brought  along  in  his  belt  for  the  express  purpose. 

“Give  one  of  these  to  each  of  your  men,  and  keep  the  balance 
yourself,  and  we  will  give  one  every  day  to  each  man  as  Ion' 
as  he  is  with  us.” 


l  ue  old  Indian  s  eyes  glistened  as  he  received  the  coins,  for 
it  was  precious  little  that  passed  through  his  fingers.  He 
arose,  tossed  his  blanket  over  his  shoulder  In  the  manner  worn 
by  Mexicans  and  Indians,  and  with  his  rifle  in  hand,  stalked 
away. 

The  girls  at  the  house  were  watching  him  through  one  of 
the  windows.  Evelyn  never  once  took  her  eyes  off  her  brother 
and  1  red  while  they  were  talking  with  them,  for  she  was  won¬ 
dering  all  the  time  why  the  two  boys  should  be  holding  such  a 
prolonged  consultation  with  the  ugly  old  aborigiual. 

V.  hen  he  had  gone,  Fred  and  Terry  started  to  go  out  on  the 
ranch  to  join  Nick  and  Cromley,  to  look  at  the  cattle. 

“()h.  you  boys  come  back  here.”  called  Evelyn. 

;;What’s  the  matter?”  answered  Fred,  “the  Indian’s  gone.** 
“’ies.  and  you  twm  Indians  want  to  follow  him.  Come  buck 
um e.  now,  and  tell  us  what  all  that  conferring  means.*’ 

'  Walt  till  we  come  back.”  laughed  Terrv 


"No,  indeed !  Come  on,  girls.  You  know 
once  Raid,  that  if  the  mountain  woul  In’*  - . 


hat  Maboi 
>  | 


lo  the  mountain.  I  don’t  like  to  be  accused  of  following 
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but  they’ve  brought  11s  out  here  and  I  don’t  intend  that  they 
shall  get  rid  of  us.” 

They  all  ran  down  the  steps  of  the  piazza  and  joined  Fred 
and  Terry. 

"Say,  Fred,  we  may  just  as  well  let  them  into  the  secret,  for 
they’ll  worry  us  to  death  if  we  don’t.” 

“All  right,  explain  it  to  them,  old  man,”  and  Terry  at  once 
Informed  them  that  he  and  Fred  were  gathering  material  for  a 
West  Show  in  New  York  and  other  cities  in  the  East. 

’’V\  e  are  going  to  gather  Indians,  bucking  bronchos,  and  any 
other  feature  of  the  wild  West,  and  see  if  we  can't  get  up  a 
better  thing  than  Buffalo  Bill’s  show  is.” 

“Oh.  my!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  "are  you  going  to  carry  back 
a  lot  of  Indians  with  you?” 

”\es.  and  I  want  you  to  understand  right  now  that  we  draw 
the  line  at  you  making  love  to  any  of  the  bucks,  because  if 
you  do  there’ll  be  trouble.” 

”V\  hat  an  idea !’’  exclaimed  Margie,  "you  and  Terry  going 
to  turn  showmen?” 

"Yes,  and  we’ll  make  a  big  fortune  at  it,  too.  Before  we  go 
home,  we  are  going  to  take  you  girls  to  an  Indian  village, 
where  you  can  see  and  talk  with  the  Indian  girls,  get  on  to 
their  style  of  dress,  so  you  can  fix  yourselves  up,  dye  your  faces 
and  hands  and  pass  off  for  Indian  girls.” 

"Whoop!'’  cried  Evelyn,  “me  big  Injun!”  and  she  stalked 
about  with  a  proud  step  that  made  the  others  scream  with 
laughter.  All  three  of  them  were  at  once  highly  in  favor  of 
the  idea. 

"Great  Scott,  Fred,”  laughed  Terry,  "we  were  afraid  they 
would  be  opposed  to  it,  and  cry  and  wring  their  hands  and  do 
all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  here  they  are  willing  to  paint 
themselves  and  pose  as  Indians.” 

"Oh,  that  would  just  be  fun,”  laughed  Margie,  who  seemed 
perfectly  willing  to  make  Evelyn  a  type  to  pattern  after. 

"Do  you  want  to  hire  another  Indian?”  Fanuie  Gardner 
asked. 


"Yes,”  said  Terry,  "do  you  want  to  go  along  with  us?” 

"Of  course.  I  can  fix  up  and  fool  even  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves.” 

"What  a  treasure!”  exclaimed  Terry.  "We’ll  pass  you  off 
for  the  daughter  of  a  great  cliief—old  Bald-Headed  Buzzard.” 

"Oh,  let  me  choose  a  name,”  she  laughed. 

"Well,  you  girls  go  into  the  house  and  talk  the  matter  over, 
while  Terry  and  I  go  out  to  where  Nick  and  the  cowboys  are 
rounding  up  the  cattle.” 

The  girls  returned  to  the  house,  while  Fred  and  Terry  joined 
Nick  and  the  others  about  half  a  mile  away. 

“Say,  Fred,  they  hurried  right  into  it,  didn’t  they?” 

“Yes.  They  are  in  for  any  kind  of  fun  and  frolic.  They 
saw  the  enormous  crowds  that  visited  Buffalo  Bill’s  show  and 
know  there  is  big  money  in  it.  We  are  in  luck  in  striking 
that  redskin.” 


"Well,  how  about  the  laugh  we’ll  have  on  ourselves  if  he 
doesn't  show  up  again  after  pocketing  that  twenty-five  dollars?” 

“Well,  we’ve  been  scooped  worse  than  that.  He’ll  show  up 
again,  though.  Some  of  them  have  a  pretty  high  idea  of  per¬ 
sonal  honor,  but  I’ll  tell  you,  old  man,  it’s  going  to  cost  a  pot 


of  money.’’ 

“Of  course  it  will,  but  we  can  run  it  a  great  deal  cheaper 
than  Buffalo  Bill  does.  Our  marksmanship  is  a 3  good  as  his ; 
we  can  handle  a  broncho  as  well  as  any  of  the  cowboys,  and 
we  can  not  only  do  the  very  things  that  he  did,  but  get  in  a 
good  many  others  that  he  hasn’t  thought  of.” 

"So  we  can.  He  depended  a  great  deal  upon  the  mere  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  redskins  and  the  Imitation  fights  lie  got  up.  The 
Indians  have  many  war  dances,  the  harvest  dance,  and  other 
kinds  and  customs  which  Cody  left  out  altogether.  We  can 
ring  them  in  and  they’ll  make  a  great  hit.  Then  again,  we 
can  gather  up  some  of  our  old  actors  and  actresses  who  went 
out  with  us  on  the  road,  and  bring  in  other  features  that  will 
make  the  audience  fairly  tear  up  the  seats.  I  tell  you,  old 
man.  we’ll  make  it  the  biggest  thing  on  earth.” 

“Yes,  so  we  can,  Fred,  but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  let 
everything  have  a  flavor  of  the  wild  West  about  it.” 

Before  the  sun  went  down  that  day,  Cromley  had  bargained 
for  several  hundred  of  Taylor’s  cattle,  and  on  the  morrow  he 
was  to  ride  over  to  the  Griswold  ranch  and  secure  all  he  could 
find  there,  but  when  the  morrow  came,  he  lingered  as  if  un¬ 
willing  to  leave  the  party.  He  had  been  very  attentive  to  Mar¬ 
guerite,  whose  vivacity  and  winning  ways  had  made  a  deep 
lrn  ore  A  ion  upon  him.  He  kept  by  her  side  pretty  much  all  the 
dav  and  frankly  admitted  to  Nick  that  lie  really  didn’t  wish 
to  leave  the  party,  be  was  enjoying  himself  so  well,  and  that 
he  wa  -  charmed  with  Miss  Fearuot  more  than  with  any  young 


lady  he  had  ever  met 


Nick  knew  that  he  was  all  right  and  that  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  money,  but  be  remarked  to  him : 

"You’d  better  look  out,  old  fellow.  I  don’t  think  she  is  a 
girl  who  would  give  up  her  social  life  in  New  York  City  to  live 
out  in  the  wild  West,  so  don’t  go  to  building  any  hopes  to  be 
blasted  and  spoil  your  relish  for  life.” 

"Oh,  I  wouldn’t  expect  her  to  give  up  anything.  I’d  do  the 
giving  up  myself.” 

Nick  said  no  more,  but  he  mentioned  the  matter  to  Terry. 

"Great  Scott !”  said  Terry,  "if  lie’s  getting  stuck  on  her.  he’ll 
come  out  a  badly  disappointed  man.  She’s  just  left  boarding 
school,  and  her  parents  would  frown  upon  any  one  paying  her 
attention.” 


“Well,  don’t  say  anything  about  it.”  said  Nick. 

"No,  Fred  can  see  for  himself,  and  if  he  can’t,  the  girls  can 
see  for  him.  He  fairly  worships  his  sister.” 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that,”  said  Nick,  “and  if  ever  a  sister  was 
proud  of  her  brother,  she  is  of  him,  and  I  notice  the  same 
thing  with  your  sister.” 

"Well,  you  met  her  before,”  said  Terry,  “when  you  came  East 
and  stopped  a  couple  of  days  with  us  at  Fredonia.  She  is  just 
the  same  girl  wherever  you  see  her.” 

That  evening  they  had  a  dance  at  the  house  in  which  Crom¬ 
ley  participated  as  lively  as  any  of  the  rest  of  them,  but  his 
attentions  to  Margie  were  so  marked  that  the  others  began 
teasing  her  about  him.  She  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  for  her 
wit  and  repartee  were  of  the  highest  order. 

The  next  day  he  took  leave  of  the  party  and  rode  away  to 
visit  the  Griswold  ranch,  carrying  with  him  many  messages  to 
the  Griswold  girls. 

"Now,  girls,”  said  Fred,  "I  want  to  se$  if  you  can  learn  to 
shoot  a  rifle  and  hit  anything  smaller  than  the  earth.  Fannie, 
here,  is  a  splendid  shot,  and  I  came  very  near  falling  heel3 
over  head  in  love  with  her  the  first  day  I  met  her.  I  found 
her  out  in  the  yard  with  a  rifle  shooting  chicken  hawks  out 
of  that  old  dead  tree  three  hundred  yards  away.  She  had  a 
lot  of  pet  chickens  and  kept  them  so  fat  that  the  hawks  would 
come  a  hundred  miles  after  them.  She  fed  Terry  and  me  on 
fried  chickens  every  morning,  until  both  of  us  came  very  near 
settling  down  here  for  life.” 

Fannie  laughed  at  Fred’s  praise  of  her  marksmanship,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  easier  to  catch  a  hawk  than  it  wTas  to 
catch  him. 

"Did  you  try  to  catch  him?”  Evelyn  asked. 

"No,  I  didn’t.  I  wouldn’t  try  to  catch  any  fellow,  but  when 
a  chicken  hawk  comes  around  after  my  chickens,  I  get  fighting 
mad  and  go  to  shooting.  Fred  made  me  a  present  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  little  rifle,  which  he  sent  back  to  me  when  he  went  away, 
and  I’m  sure  I  believe  I  bare  killed  over  a  hundred  hawks 
with  it.” 


She  produced  the  rifle,  and  the  girls  examined  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest.  They  went  out  to  the  little  house  in 
which  she  took  up  her  stand  in  rainy  weather  to  shoot  at  the 
hawk,  and  in  a  little  while  she  had  shot  two  from  the  old  tree. 

“Brother,  let  me  try  it,”  said  Marguerite. 

“Why.  sister,  you  never  shot  a  gun  in  your  life.” 

"No,  but  I  want  to  learn  bow.” 

"Well,  let  me  explain  to  you,  now,  bow  to  draw  a  bead  on 
anything  that  you  shoot  at.  Here’s  a  little  sight  at  the  muzzle, 
and  back  here  just  forward  of  the  hammer  is  another.  Do 
you  see  that  little  groove  in  the  center  of  the  sight  here?” 

"Yes.”-* 

"Well,  you  want  to  look  through  that  with  your  left  eye 
closed,  and  when  you  get  the  sight  on  the  muzzle  there  just  at 
the  top  of  it,  between  you  and  the  object  you  shoot  at,  you’ll 
hit  it,  but  you’ve  got  to  be  steady,  pull  the  trigger  easy,  and 
be  sure  that  you  are  aiming  through  both  sights  just  as  I  ex¬ 
plained  it.  This  little  rifle  doesn’t  kick  at  all,  so  don’t  give 
the  trigger  a  jerk,  shut  your  eyes  and  scream.” 

“By  George,”  said  Terry,  “there  comes  a  big  hawk,  nowT, 
making  right  for  the  tree.” 

"Brother,”  Evelyn  asked,  "why  do  they  all  go  to  that  tree 
out  there?” 

"Because  they  are  afraid  to  light  on  the  trees  up  here  about 
the  house.  They  perch  up  there  and  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
the  hens  with  their  little  chickens,  and  when  they  see  them 
running  around  from  under  cover,  they  swoop  down  on  them, 
pick  up  one  in  their  claws,  and  fly  away  with  it, 

"Now,  sister,”  said  Fred,  "rest  the  rifle  on  the  plank  there, 
through  the  crack,  holding  it  against  your  shoulder,  your  finger 
on  the  trigger,  shut  your  left  eye,  and  take  good  aim.  Be  sure 
that  you  get  the  sight  on  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  between  you 
and  the  hawk,  looking  through  the  little  groove  on  the  sight 
nearest  to  you,  and  then  pull  the  trigger.” 

She  shut  her  left  eye  and  spent  nearly  a  minute  trying  to 
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get  tho  sight  right  then  she  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  hawk 
dropped  down  to  the  ground. 

"Gee  whllikens!”  yelled  Terry,  “If  she  didn’t  kill  him,  I’m 
a  monkey. 

Fred  snatched  the  rifle  out  of  her  hand,  leaned  it  against  the 
side  of  the  little  house,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  lifted  her  off 
her  feet  and  kissed  her  alxmt  a  dozen  times,  while  she  and 
the  girls  were  laughing  heartily.  When  he  stood  her  on  her 
feet  again,  Terry  caught  her  and  kissed  her  as  ardently  as 
Fred  had  done. 

“Oh,  my !”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  “let  me  see  if  I  can  win  some 
kisses  that  way.” 

“Oh,  you  know  how  to  shoot  already,”  said  Fred,  “but  Margie 
had  never  tired  a  gun  before  in  her  life.” 

“Oh,  you  don’t  want  me  to  try,  eh?  I  don’t  want  you  to 
kiss  me.  There  comes  another  hawk.  Is  the  rifle  loaded?” 

“Yes,’  said  Terry,  taking  it  up  and  handing  it  to  her.  She 
aimed,  fired  and  missed,  and  the  hawk  flew’  away,  the  bullet 
having  whistled  so  close  to  him  that  he  thought  it  best  to  take 
to  the  wing. 

“My !”  she  exclaimed,  “1  missed  him.” 

“That’s  nothing,  you  shall  have  your  kiss  anyhow,  dear.” 

“No,  indeed!”  she  exclaimed,  jumping  back  from  him  and 
pushing  him  away  with  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle. 

“ili,  there!”  yelled  Terry.  “What  the  deuce  are  you  doing? 
Don’t  you  know  that  gun  is  loaded?” 

Fred  fell  flat  dowm  on  the  ground  to  avoid  danger,  and 
Evelyn  was  so  frightened  she  dropped  the  gun,  her  face  as 
white  as  a  sheet.  Terry  caught  the  gun  just  as  its  muzzle  was 
about  to  fall  wflthin  a  foot  of  Fred’s  head,  exclaiming  as  he 
did  so : 

“You  girls  are  going  to  kill  some  of  us  yet” 

“My !  I  didn’t  know  it  was  loaded,”  said  Evelyn,  sinking 
dowm  on  a  seat,  trembling  and  as  weak  as  an  infant 

“It’s  a  repeating  rifle,”  said  Terry,  “carrying  six  cartridges. 
You  came  very  near  winding  up  Fred’s  career  w'ith  it.” 

She  burst  into  tears,  and  Mary  Hamilton  sat  down  by  her 
side  holding  her  in  her  arms. 

Fred  sprang  to  his  feet  laughing,  but  remarked : 

“By  George,  Terry,  she  drewr  a  better  bead  on  me  than  she 
did  on  the  hawk.” 

“Well,  don’t  tease  her,  Fred.  She’s  frightened  nearly  to 
death.” 

It  broke  up  the  shooting  for  the  time. 

“Here,  old  girl,  you  didn’t  mean  it,  of  course.  You  wouldn’t 
shoot  your  Fred,  would  you?”  and  he  knelt  down  in  front  of 
her,  took  her  hand  in  his  and  kissed  it  repeatedly. 

Her  face  wms  still  w’hite  as  a  sheet.  She  looked  at  him 
straight  in  the  face  without  uttering  a  word. 

“Come,  let  me  see  you  to  the  house,  Evelyn,”  and  he  arose 
to  his  feet  and  tried  to  pull  her  up  to  a  standing  position. 

She  wms  actually  too  weak  to  stand,  and  seeing  that,  he 
seized  her  in  his  arms  and  started  off  to  the  house  wdth  her  as 
though  she  w’ere  but  a  little  child.  There  he  laid  her  on  the 
lounge,  w’hile  Mary  Hamilton  brought  a  glass  of  water  for  her 
to  drink. 

“By  George,  Terry,  she  was  frightened  nearly  to  death,”  he 
remarked.  ** 

“Yes,  it  was  enough  to  frighten  any  girl.  I  guess,  though. 
It  was  my  sudden  exclamation  that  caused  it.” 

Fred  sat  by  her  side  ten  minutes  or  more  fanning  her,  while 
she  lay  quiet  with  her  eyes  closed. 

It  was  a  shock  such  as  she  had  never  received  before  in  her 
life,  even  when  her  own  life  was  in  peril. 

She  gradually  recovered,  however,  and  Fred  and  Terry 
left  the  house,  but  she  felt  the  effect  of  the  shock  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  would  not  participate  in  the  frolics  of  the  other 
girls. 

“Oh,  if  I  had  killed  him!  If  I  had  killed  him!”  she  kept 
saying  to  herself,  and  she  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  very 
thought  of  such  a  catastrophe. 

Mary  Hamilton  was  scarcely  less  prostrated  over  the  affair, 
but  Marguerite,  seeing  that  Fred  was  unharmed,  soon  began 
laughing  over  it,  and  proceeded  gravely  to  chide  Evelyn  about 
her  carelessness  in  handling  firearms. 

“The  first  thing  you  know,  you’ll  kill  some  of  the  boys,”  she 
remarked. 

“Come,  now,  sister,”  protested  Fred,  “let  her  forget  all  about 
It,  and  we'll  try  It  over  again  some  tima” 


CHAPTER  V. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  MYSTIFIED  THE  REDSKINS. 

Nothing  that  had  ever  happened  to  Evelyn  gave  her  such  a 
shock  ns  when  sin*  pushed  Fred  away  from  her  with  the  muzzle 
of  Fannie  Gardner’s  rifle  and  learned  just  a  moment  later  that 


it  was  loaded.  She  didn’t  get  over  it  for  several  days,  and  It 
was  a  hard  struggle  for  her  to  forgive  herself  for  being  bo  care¬ 
less.  Her  usual  vivacity  seemed  to  have  deserted  her. 

The  next  day  after  the  incident,  Terry,  Mary  and  Mar¬ 
guerite,  accompanied  by  Fannie  Gardner,  tried  their  luck  again 
at  the  hawks.  Marguerite  wms  extremely  anxious  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  her  shot  the  day  before  was  an  accident  or 
the  result  of  good  aiming.  Evelyn  refused  to  be  one  of  the 
party,  saying  that  she  had  no  heart  in  it.  Fred  remained  by 
her  side,  doing  his  utmost  to  persuade  her  to  forget  all  about 
it,  saying  it  wms  a  mere  accident  and  that  he  was  more  resixm- 
sible  for  it  than  she  wms. 

“Fred,  I’ll  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live,”  she  remarked. 
“I  didn’t  know  that  it  wms  loaded.” 

“Of  course  you  didn’t,  dear,  hence  you  are  in  nowise  to 
blame  and  shouldn’t  worry  so  much  about  it  I’m  really  glad 
it  happened,  as  it  wrill  not  only  make  a  lasting  impression  upon 
your  mind  about  the  handling  of  firearms,  but  upon  the  minds 
of  all  the  rest  of  us.  I’ve  frequently  been  very  careless  myself, 
and  so  has  Terry;  and  nine  out  of  ten  people  at  times  become 
careless  that  way  on  account  of  their  familiarity  with  fire¬ 
arms.” 

“But,  Fred,  just  think  of  it!  Suppose  it  had  been  dis¬ 
charged?” 

“Well,  in  that  case  you  would  have  killed  your  man.” 

She  shuddered  and  paled  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  an 
accident. 

“But  it  didn’t  go  off,”  he  laughed,  “and  you  can  bet  I’m 
glad  of  it!  I’ve  had  several  calls  as  close  as  that,  and  I  know 
of  one  or  two  as  close  calls  for  you.  When  you  fell  out  of  the 
car  of  that  balloon  I  really  thought,  for  a  moment  or  two, 
that  it  wms  all  up  with  you,  and  had  I  lost  my  grip  I  would 
have  plunged  over  after  you.” 

She  looked  up  at  him,  and  for  nearly  a  minute  they  gazed 
into  each  other’s  face,  during  w’hich  time  he  held  her  hand  in 
his,  while  she  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  him  to  say  more,  blit 
just  then  they  wTere  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  came  out 
on  the  porch  and  asked : 

“Ain’t  you  going  to  shoot  any  more  hawks,  Evelyn?” 

“No,”  she  replied. 

“Well,  you  ought  to  learn  to  be  a  good  shot  It’s  a  great 
satisfaction  for  a  girl  to  know’  that  she  can  hit  whatever  she 
shoots  at” 

“Yes,”  put  in  Fred,  “but  most  girls  shoot  with  their  eyes, 
you  know,  and  she’s  riddled  me  many  a  time  with  hers.  They 
don’t  kill,  though,  but  many  a  time  they  nearly  landed  me  on 
my  knees  at  her  feet.” 

Mrs.  Taylor  laughed  and  asked: 

“Does  he  talk  that  way  often,  Evelyn?” 

“Yes.  He’s  more  careless  with  his  tongue  than  I  was  with 
that  rifle  yesterday.” 

“Fred,  that’s  a  serious  charge,”  remarked  Nick’s  wife,  “and 
I  guess  there’s  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  for  I’ve  heard  you 
talking  that  way  before.” 


“Yes,  so  have  scores  of  other  girls,”  put  in  Evelyn,  “yet 
when  I  accuse  him  of  it  he  very  promptly  denies  it.” 

Just  then  they  heard  the  crack  of  the  little  rifle,  and  a  hawk 
went  tumbling  down  from  the  old  dead  tree. 

“Hello!”  cried  Fred,  from  the  piazza  of  the  house,  “who 
fired  that  shot?” 

“Margie,”  answered  Mary.  “I  believe  she  is  going  to  be  as 
fine  a  shot  as  you  or  Terry.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  called  out  Fred,  “kiss  that  little  sister  of 
mine  for  me,  wflll  you?” 

Margie  wras  in  the  highest  glee  over  her  success,  and  she 
ran  out  and  waved  her  hand  at  Fred  and  Evelyn,  her  face 
w’reathed  in  smiles. 

That’s  right,  sis,”  he  called  to  her.  “Try  it  again.  I’m 
beginning  to  feel  proud  of  you.” 

“Margie,”  called  Evelyn,  “do  be  careful!” 

“Here  comes  another  hawk,”  cried  Terry,  and  Margie  ran 
bark  to  try  another  shot.  The  bullet  cut  several  feathers 
from  the  hawk's  tail,  but  he  flew  away  unharmed. 

“Who  fired  that  shot?”  Fred  asked. 

“I  did,  brother,”  replied  Margie,  “and  I  made  the  feathers 
fly.” 

'ics,  but  the  meat  went  with  the  feathers.  Don’t  get  care¬ 
less^  now,  but  be  sure  of  your  aim  before  you  pull  the  trig- 


v?  *urned  to  Evelyn  and  asked  her  to  Join  them. 
No!  No!  Not  to-day,  Fred,  I’m  too  nervous.” 
bevera^  more  shots  w’ere  fired,  some  bv  Terrv  and  nth.-rs 
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tor  that  he  would  write  home  and  tell  his  father  and  mother 
of  her  wonderful  performance  with  the  rifle. 

“It  was  wonderful,"  he  added,  “for  your  first  shot  equalled 
that  of  the  very  best  marksman." 

W  hy,  brother,  how  could  I  have  missed,  after  you  explained 
so  thoroughly  how  to  aim?" 

\\  ell,  let  me  tell  you,  that  some  men  who  have  fired  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  and  know  all  about  aiming  are  still  incapable  of 
making  such  a  shot.  It’s  the  steadiness  of  nerve  as  much  as 
the  aiming,  for  at  such  a  distance  an  imperceptible  deviation 
would  send  a  bullet  wide  of  the  mark.  It  demonstrates  that  a 
pretty  girl  can  have  as  steady  a  nerve  as  the  best  man,  and 
I  m  glad  to  know  that  you  are  one  of  them,”  and  he  slipped 
an  arm  around  her  waist,  kissing  her  with  brotherly  affection. 

“I  want  to  take  shooting  lessons  every  day,”  she  remarked. 

“Well,  there  are  other  lessons  you  want  to  take,  too,  and 
that  is  the  mechanism  of  firearms.'  You  want  to  understand 
how  to  load  them,  and  how  they  work,”  and  with  that  he  drew 
his  revolver  from  his  pocket,  removed  the  cartridges  and  spent 
a  half  hour  in  explaining  to  her  how  the  weapon  worked.  He 
showed  her  how  the  revolving  cylinder  moved  whenever  the 
hammer  was  drawn  back;  how  the  shells  were  ejected,  how 
they  were  inserted,  and  how  it  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
render  a  premature  discharge  an  impossibility. 

“When  you  understand  it  thoroughly,”  he  added,  “there  will 
be  little  or  no  danger  in  handling  it,  and,  let  me  urge  that  you 
adopt  my  motto,  that  whatever  you  undertake  to  do,  try  to  do 
it  well,  and  in  a  little  while  you  can  be  classed  as  a  dead  shot.“ 

The  next  day  they  decided  to  ride  over  to  the  Griswold 
ranch,  pay  their  promised  visit,  stay  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
return. 

Nick  and  his  wife  protested,  but  Fred  explained  they  had 
so  much  to  do  in  the  short  time  that  remained  to  them,  that 
he  thought  it  best  they  should  pay  the  visit  at  once  to  make 
sure  of  keeping  their  promise  to  the  Griswold  girls. 

“Well,  see  here,”  said  Nick,  “come  back  this  way  before  you 
return  to  your  ranch.” 

“All  right,  we’ll  do  that;  and  see  here,  Fannie,  what’s  the 
matter  with  you  going  with  us?” 

“■Well,  I’d  like  to  go,”  she  replied,  and  a  half  hour  later  the 
entire  party  were  in  the  saddle  galloping  over  the  prairie, 
each  of  the  boys  in  charge  of  two  girls. 

Of  course,  they  received  a  cordial  welcome  at  the  Griswold 
ranch.  Evelyn  had  entirely  recovered  her  gayety,  and  was  as 
lively  as  the  liveliest.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griswold  insisted  on  their 
staying  a  week  with  them,  but  that  wras  impossible. 

In  the  evening  they  had  music  and  dancing,  and  Fred  and 
Terry,  under  the  circumstances,  were  very  attentive  to  Mattie 
and  Nellie. 

The  next  day  Fred  informed  the  family  that  they  would  have 
to  return  In  the  afternoon. 

“Really,”  said  Mr.  Griswold,  “we  feel  slighted  at  such  a 
short  visit.” 

Fred  and  Terry  both  promised  that,  if  possible  for  them  to 
do  so,  they  would  ride  over  again  before  they  returned  East. 

“We  have  much  to  do,”  said  Fred,  “and  very  little  time  in 
which  to  do  it.  We’ve  promised  to  see  the  girls  back  home 
within  four  weeks  after  leaving  New  York,  and  it  is  an  utter 
Impossibility  for  us  to  break  a  promise  made  to  our  parents.” 

“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  said  Mr.  Griswold;  “if  it  is 
possible  for  you  to  do  so,  come  over  again,  and  if  not,  bring  the 
girls  out  with  you  next  season  for  a  longer  stay.” 

A  little  after  noon  the  party  left  the  Griswold  ranch  to  re¬ 
turn  home  by  way  of  Taylor’s.  They  had  gone  about  half  the 
distance,  when  Terry  discovered  a  party  of  Indians  on  horse¬ 
back  way  out  on  their  right,  going  in  the  same  direction,  and 
he  called  Fred’s  attention  to  them  with  the  remark: 

“I  guess  that’s  Big  Horse  with  his  redskins.” 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “are  they  all  Indians?” 

“Yes,  I  guess  so.  They  look  like  them,  at  least,  from  this 
distance.” 

The  four  girls  at  once  became  nervous,  and  wanted  to  ride 
faster  in  order  to  reach  Taylor’s  before  the  Indians  could  join 

them. 

“Say,  Fred,  they  are  coming  this  way,”  said  Terry. 

And,  true  enough,  the  party  of  about  a  score  of  horsemen 
had  turned  in  their  direction,  and  it  was  a  question  of  a  few 
minutes  when  they  would  meet. 

Mary  Hamilton,  the  most  timid  of  the  four  girls,  was  almost 
in  a  panic.  Nothing  the  boys  could  say  could  quiet  her. 

“Oh,  there’s  so  many  of  them!”  she  said,  “and  we  are  away 
out  here  on  the  plains  with  not  a  house  in  sight.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mary,”  said  Fred,  reassuringly,  “we’ve  bar¬ 
gained  for  those  fellows,  and  you’ll  find  them  as  peaceable  and 
harmless  as  so  many  turtle  doves.  There  are  probably  some 


fine-looking  bucks  among  them,  and  they  are  just  as  suscepti¬ 
ble  as  Terry  and  I  are,  so  if  you  want  to  keep  the  peace,  don’t 
do  anything  to  excite  Terry’s  jealousy.” 

“No,”  laughed  Terry,  “i  can  stand  anything  but  a  redskin 
rival.” 

The  girls  laughed,  Mary  blushed,  and  urged  her  horse  for¬ 
ward  so  as  to  ride  between  the  two  boys.  . 

As  the  Indians  drew  nearer,  the  girls  became  more  and 
more  excited,  for  every  one  of  the  redskins  had  his  rifle  with 
him,  his  blanket  tied  over  his  shoulder,  and  altogether  they 
were  a  motley  looking  crowd. 

“Yes,  that’s  Big  Horse,”  said  Terry,  as  he  recognized  the  old 
Indian  whom  he  and  Fred  had  met  at  Taylor’s. 

Fred  urged  his  horse  forward,  and  met  Big  Horse  half¬ 
way  and  shook  hands  with  him.  The  other  Indians  crowded 
around  him,  and  he  extended  his  hand  to  each  one. 

They  eyed  him  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity.  There  was 
not  one  in  their  party  but  was  a  good  deal  older  than  he  was, 
and  they  spoke  to  one  another  in  low,  guttural  tones,  not  a 
■word  of  which  Fred  could  understand. 

“Glad  to  meet  you  and  your  friends,  Big  Horse,”  said  Fred. 
“We  are  going  to  Taylor’s  and  will  meet  you  there,”  and  with 
that  he  turned  and  rejoined  Terry  and  the  girls. 

“They  are  all  right,  Terry,”  he  said,  as  he  led  off  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Taylor’s  in  a  brisk  canter. 

Of  course,  the  girls  stared  nervously  at  the  redskins,  while 
the  latter  seemed  to  ignore  their  presence  altogether. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  redman  never  to  evince  surprise 
under  any  circumstances. 

When  they  had  ridden  a  couple  of  miles  that  way,  Margie 
remarked  : 

“They  don’t  appear  to  notice  us  at  all.” 

“No,  and  I’m  glad  they  don’t,”  put  in  Evelyn.  “They  are  a 
horrid  looking  lot.” 

“You  can  bet  they  are  keeping  their  eyes  on  you  girls,” 
said  Terry.  “It’s  impossible  for  me  to  avoid  looking  at  a 
pretty  girl.” 

“Terry,”  said  Mary,  “don’t  you  and  Fred  introduce  any  of 
them  to  us.” 

“No,  of  course  not.  If  we  were  to  do  so,  they  would  begin 
making  love  to  you  all  at  once.” 

“Well,”  laughed  Margie,  “I’m  really  anxious  to  know  how 
an  Indian  makes  love.” 

“Well,  you’d  better  have  somebody  tell  you.  If  we  have  time 
to  visit  an  Indian  village,  you  can  ask  some  of  the  old  squaws 
about  it. 

In  due  time  they  came  in  sight  of  Taylor's  home,  and  the 
girls  felt  greatly  relieved. 

The  Indians  stopped  under  the  trees  outside  the  enclosure, 
while  the  girls  hurried  into  the  house. 

As  soon  as  he  and  Terry  were  dismounted,  they  went  out¬ 
side  the  enclosure  to  talk  with  Big  Horse  and  his  warriors. 
The  Indians  dismounted,  and  the  talk  began.  Nick  joined  the 
boys,  and  soon  found  out  that  some  of  the  redskins  were 
skeptical  about  the  two  young  palefaces,  who,  of  course,  were 
mere  beardless  youths. 

“They  are  all  right,"  said  Nick  to  several  of  them.  “They 
are  both  wonderful  palefaces.” 

When  he  had  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  Nick  whispered  to 
Terry  that  if  Fred  would  impress  them  with  some  of  his  ven¬ 
triloquism,  he  would  raise  himself  in  their  estimation  a  thou¬ 
sandfold.  Of  course,  Terry  lost  no  time  in  acquainting  Fred 
with  Nick’s  suggestion. 

“I  was  thinking  about  that  myself,”  said  Fred,  “and  I’ll  try 
it  on  them  pretty  soon.” 

He  then  began  telling  them  what  he  wanted  them  to  do  and 
how  much  they  would  be  paid  for  it,  at  the  same  time  promis¬ 
ing  to  bring  them  back  to  their  people  at  the  end  of  the  sea¬ 
son;  that  all  he  wanted  them  to  do  would  be  to  let  the  white 
people  of  the  great  cities  of  the  East  see  how  the  redman 
lived,  how  he  hunted,  how  he  fought  in  battle,  explaining,  of 
course,  that  the  battles  were  to  be  sham  fights,  in  which  no 
one  was  to  be  hurt. 

There  was  quite  a  number  in  the  party  to  whom  Big  Horse 
had  to  explain  what  Fred  was  saying,  and  gradually  they  got 
on  to  his  scheme  and  seemed  pleased  with  it.  Then  Fred 
proceeded  to  explain  that  he  and  Terry  were  great  marksmen, 
and  that  they  could  hit  whatever  they  shot  at  a  hundred  times 
out  of  a  hundred  shots;  and  to  verify  his  statement  he  asked 
Nick  to  bring  him  his  Remington  from  the  house,  and  with  it 
he  shot  a  hawk  out  of  a  dead  tree  three  hundred  yards  away. 
Of  course,  the  redskins  looked  upon  it  as  a  fine  shot,  yet  not 
very  wonderful;  but  seeing  another  hawk  sailing  around  in 
circles  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  earth,  he  called 
their  attention  to  it,  fired  at  it,  and  brought  it  down.  That 
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fi  at  lm pressed  them  not  only  as  wonderful,  but  really  marvel¬ 
ous.  Then  he  tried  his  ventriloquism  upon  them.  There  were 
two  horses  standing  about  fifty  feet  away,  and,  pointing  to 
them,  ho  said: 

“Now,  Big  Horse,  I  want  you  and  your  people  to  see  that 
while  1  am  young,  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  as  I  please.  I  can 
make  those  two  horses  out  there  talk  to  each  other,  just  as  you 
and  I  talk.” 

Big  Horse  looked  at  him,  grunted,  shook  his  head,  and 
waited  to  hear  the  horses  talk.  Fred  went  over  to  them, 
rubbed  his  hand  over  the  nose  of  each  of  the  steeds,  and  then 
walked  back,  stopping  within  a  few  paces  of  the  score  of  In¬ 
dians.  Then  the  horses  began  talking.  They  were  within 
ubout  five  feet  of  each  other,  and  as  the  conversation  went  on, 
the  Indians  lost  their  stoicism  and  listened  with  more  curi¬ 
osity  than  Taylor  had  ever  seen  them  exhibit  before  during 
the  several  years  he  had  resided  in  the  West.  Big  Horse  ad¬ 
vanced  cautiously  toward  the  two  horses  till  he  was  within 
a  few  paces  of  them.  There  he  stopped  as  if  afraid  to, go 
nearer. 

“Big  Horse  is  a  fool,”  said  one  of  them.  “He  doesn’t  know 
that  we  can  talk  as  well  as  he  can.” 

“Yes,”  assented  the  other  horse,  “there  are  some  palefaces 
who  are  fools,  too,  but  Fearnot  is  a  wise  man.” 

Four  other  Indians  joined  Big  Horse,  and  stood  listening, 
utterly  dumfounded  at  what  they  heard. 

“If  Big  Horse  is  wise,  he  and  his  friends  will  go  with  Fear¬ 
not  and  learn  the  ways  of  the  white  man.” 

“What  do  you  think  of  Big  Horse?”  Fred  asked. 

The  old  Indian  turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  said: 

“Young  white  man,  great  chief,  great ‘medicine.” 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “show  Big  Horse  how  you  can 
gather  money  at  will  or  make  it  disappear.” 

Terry  took  two  silver  dollars  from  his  pocket,  showed  them 
to  the  Indians,  put  one  in  his  vest  pocket  and  the  other  he 
tossed  in  the  air,  every  Indian  looking  upward  to  see  where 
it  went.  The  redskins  looked  at  one  another  and  at  him.  He 
held  out  both  hands  that  they  might  see  he  didn’t  have  it; 
then  he  stepped  up  to  one  of  the  Indians,  raised  his  blanket 
and  took  the  dollar  from  under  his  belt.  He  tossed  it  again, 
showed  his  empty  hands,  and  instantly  every  redskin  began 
searching  his  belt  for  it.  He  stepped  up  to  another  and  took 
it  out  of  the  big  shock  of  hair  on  his  head. 

He  played  a  similar  trick  on  several  others,  until  the  In¬ 
dians  were  so  completely  mystified  that  they  stood  and  stared 
at  him  while  he  snatched  at  space  liko  a  man  slapping  at 
flies,  and  each  time  gathered  a  dollar  from  the  air,  which  he 
showed  to  Big  Horse  and  asked  him  to  hold  it.  He  gathered 
ten  silver  dollars  that  way,  and  the  Indians  then  knew  that 
money  would  never  be  lacking  as  long  as  the  young  paleface 
could  snatch  it  from  the  very  air. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FRED  AND  TERRY’S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  THE  WILD  WEST  SHOW. 

Fred’s  ventriloquism  and  Terry’s  sleight-of-hand  perform¬ 
ances  were  all  that  was  needed  on  their  part  to  gain  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  redskins.  Of  course,  the  latter  regarded  the 
feats  as  simply  supernatural  and  their  manner  at  once 
changed.  They  looked  upon  the  two  boy3  with  awe  and  no 
little  fear. 

“Now,  Big  Horse,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  be  ready  in  two  weeks 
to  go  back  East,  and  you  and  your  friends  must  be  ready  to 
go  with  us.  You  will  not  need  your  horses.  You  must  leave 
them  with  your  friends  or  families  until  you  return.  You 
will  see  many  wonderful  things  which  you  can  tell  to  your 
people  wrheii  you  come  back  home,  rich  enough  to  buy  many 
horses.  You  can  take  your  rifles  with  you.  I  want  you  also 
to  make  several  wigwams,  bring  them  to  my  ranch,  for  we 
want  our  people  to  see  how  the  redman  lives.  You  can  come 
to  my  ranch  just  as  soon  as  you  please,  and  live  there  until 
we  are  ready  to  go.” 

In  the  meantime  Taylor  had  provisions  cooked  up  for  them, 
which  they  devoured  greedily,  after  which  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  rode  away. 

When  the  boys  returned  to  the  house  they  found  that  Nick 
had  explained  to  the  girls  how  they  had  imposed  upon  tho 
credulity  of  the  redskins,  and  they  were  laughing  heartily 
over  it. 

“What  humbugs  you  boys  are,”  laughed  Evelyn. 

“That’s  so,  old  girl,"  returned  Fred.  “The  whole  world 
is  run  ou  humbuggery;  the  people  like  It  and  will  pay  for 


it,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  scoop  a  million  dollars  out  of 
the  populace  just  that  way.  When  it  comeg  to  humbuggery, 
though,  you  girls  have  got  it  down  fine.  You  are  all  magi¬ 
cians,  and  can  Just  wind  a  fellow  around  your  finger’s  end  until 
you  make  a  fool  of  him.” 

“Well,  you  just  said  that  people  like  to  be  humbugged,” 
laughed  Margie. 

“Oh,  yes,  I  like  it,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  I  don’t  want  you 
girls  to  think  that  I’m  not  on  to  your  pretty  little  humbug¬ 
gery.” 

“Well,”  said  Evelyn,  “you  can’t  fool  white  folks  like  you 
did  those  Indians.”  4  \ 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  dear;  I've  fooled  you  many  a  time 
when  you  didn’t  know  it” 

“Not  often,  Mr.  Fred.  I’ve  exposed  you  many  a  time,  and 
had  the  laugh  on  you.” 

“Very  true,  and  thank  heaven  there  Isn’t  one  girl  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  as  sharp  as  you  are,  nor  a3  pretty,  nor  as  sweet  nor - ” 

“Oh,  that’ll  do,”  she  laughed,  interrupting  him.  “I’m  no 
Indian,  you  don’t  fool  me  with  that  sort  of  ‘lingo.’  ” 

They  had  a  good  deal  of  fun  talking  and  laughing  about  the 
way  the  unsophisticated  redmen  had  been  bamboozled,  and 
the  next  day  they  left  Taylor’s  ranch  to  return  home. 

Nick  had  agreed  to  help  them  get  up  about  a  dozen  of  the 
■worst  bucking  bronchos  that  could  be  found  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  ranches,  together  with  an  equal  number  of  cowboys  who 
would  go  along  in  charge  of  them  and  participate  in  exhibi¬ 
tions  such  as  riding,  lariat  throwing,  or  any  other  thing  that 
might  be  required  of  them,  that  would  be  typical  of  the  wild 
West. 

A  few  days  after  they  reached  the  ranch.  Big  Horse  and  his 
friends  arrived. 

“Great  Scott,  Fred,”  exclaimed  Terry,  “they’ve  come  early.” 

“Yes.  They  know  we’ll  have  to  feed  them,  and  I  guess 
they’ll  claim  pay  from  this  very  day.  If  they  do,  we’ll  have 
some  fun  teaching  them  what  we  want  them  to  do.” 

“Well,  we’d  have  to  do  that  anyway.” 

“Yes,  so  we  would,  and  the  sooner  we  get  at  it  the  better.” 

They  went  out,  greeted  the  redskins  cordially  and  told  them 
where  to  pitch  their  camp  and  stake  their  horses.  They  had 
brought  along  with  them  their  wigwams  for  shelter.  The  two 
boys  were  very  much  amused  at  the  wiy  the  Indians  watched 
them,  and  attributed  it  to  the  impression  that  ventriloquism 
and  sleight-of-hand  had  made  on  their  minds  down  at  Nick 
Taylor’s  ranch.  Every  order  given  they  obeyed  promptly 
when  they  understood  it,  but  when  they  didn’t,  they  looked  at 
Big  Fiorse  for  an  explanation. 

“Terry,”  laughed  Fred,  as  they  returned  to  the  house,  “we 
won’t  have  any  trouble  with  those  fellows.  I  believe  they 
think  we  possess  supernatural  powers,  and  if  we  were  to  tell 
them  to  stand  on  their  heads,  they’d  try  it.” 

“Of  course  they  would,  but  I’ll  bet  fifty  dollars  that  there 
isn’t  a  redskin  in  the  West  who  can  stand  on  his  head.” 

“I  guess  that  would  be  a  safe  bet.  An  old  hunter  told  me 
once  that  he  never  heard  of  an  Indian  taking  athletic  exer¬ 
cises,  or  performing  any  acrobatic  feats  other  than  what  the 
occasion  demanded.  They  are  good  hunters  and  good  runners, 
and  can  do  some  pretty  tall  jumping  if  it’s  to  save  themselves 
from  any  danger.  They  know  nothing  about  sparring,  hut  do 
understand  throwing  stones  pretty  well.” 

“Well,  we  must  give  them  an  exhibition  of  sparring  some 
day.  I  dare  say  that  none  of  them  has  ever  seen  anvthine  of 
the  kind.” 

Of  course  the  girls  were  considerably  excited  over  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Indians,  and  were  anxious  to  know  if  they  would 
be  permitted  to  enter  the  enclosure,  the  house  and  all  the 
barns  being  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence. 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Fred,  “they’ll  have  to  come  to  the  well  for 
water.  It  won’t  do  to  treat  them  as  though  we  were  suspicious 
of  them.  We  want  to  impress  it  upon  them  that  we  are  not 
only  not  suspicious  of  them,  but  are  not  in  the  least  afraid  of 
them.  I  think  there  are  some  of  them  verv  much  in  awe  of 
Terry  and  me.” 

"Well,  they  won't  come  into  the  house,  will  they””  Mirv 
Hamilton  asked.  *  7 

“I  don’t  know  that  they  will,  but  if  they  do,  you  mu<U  not 
show  any  fear  or  antipathy  toward  them.” 

“My!”  exclaimed  Mary,  “I  can’t  help  for  the  life  of  me  re¬ 
calling  every  instance  of  Indian  barbarity  that  I  read  of  in 
school  books  when  a  little  child.  I  really  wish  it  wan  tin'* 
for  us  to  start  home.” 

“Don’t  be  in  a  hurry,"  laughed  Terry.  Tni  the  onlv  Indian  * 
out  here  that  you  need  be  afraid  of.” 

“Well,  I’m  not  afraid  of  you,  for  you  are  very,  very  tame.” 
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“That's  it,  hit  him  again,  Mary,”  laughed  Fred.  “I’ve  always 
told  him  he  wasn’t  quite  wild  enough  when  with  the  girls.” 

“Is  that  what  you  mean,  Mary?”  Terry  asked,  looking  in¬ 
quiringly  at  her. 

“No,  it  isn’t.  Don’t  you  let  Fred  put  any  foolish  notions 
in  your  head,  for  if  you  were  just  half  as  Impudent  as  he  is,  I 
wouldn’t  let  you  come  about  me.” 

“There,  sister,”  laughed  Fred,  turning  to  Margie.  “Do  you 
think  I  am  impudent?” 

“Dont  ask  me,  brother,”  she  replied,  “for  what  one  girl 
might  think  is  impudence,  another  might  like,  and  say  it  was 
just  lovely;  but  really,  Fred,  I  want  to  go  out  there  with  you 
and  see  those  Indians  and  hear  them  talk.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  Mary,  “I’d  be  afraid  to.” 

“Well,  I’m  not,  if  brother  is  with  me.” 

“Neither  would  I  be,”  put  in  Evelyn.  “He’s  protection 
enough  for  any  girl.” 

“Thank  you,  sweetheart,”  laughed  Fred,  “that’s  the  best 
compliment  you’ve  given  me  in  a  year.” 

“Oh,  do  you  take  that  for  a  compliment?” 

“Yes,  and  it  h#s  set  my  heart  all  in  a  flutter.” 

“Yes,  I  notice  your  heart  flutter**  often.  It  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  severe  palpitations.” 

The  next  day  after  the  arrival  of  Big  Horse  and  his  party 
of  Indians,  Fred  and  Terry  undertook  to  give  them  a  few 
lessons  in  how  to  fight  a  sham  battle.  They  prepared  blank 
cartridges  for  them,  and  divided  the  party  with  ten  on  each 
side,  and  wrent  out  a  little  distance  and  the  fight  opened,  the 
girls  looking  on  from  the  piazza  of  the  house.  It  was  realistic 
in  the  extreme.  The  Indians  enjoyed  It,  and  their  yells  of 
defiance  and  of  triumph  actually  made  the  girls  shudder. 

“By  George,  Terry,”  exclaimed  Fred,  “they  do  that  thing 
just  right,  don’t  they?” 

“Yes.  It’s  far  ahead  of  anything  that  Buffalo  Bill  had. 
What  a  pity  we  haven’t  an  old  stage-coach  so  as  to  imitate 
Buffalo  Bill’s  hold-up  of  the  old  Deadwood  stage.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  using  a  wagon?” 

“All  right,  let’s  try  it.” 

When  the  sham  battle  was  over,  Fred  suggested  that  they 
try  holding  up  a  stage  and  make  a  running  fight  of  It,  and  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  how  he  wanted  it  done.  Their  eyes  fairly 
glistened  as  they  listened  to  him. 

The  truth  is,  they  had  robbed  the  stage-coaches  before,  killed 
drivers  and  passengers,  and  hence  needed  no  lessons. 

The  wagon  was  brought  out,  and  two  cowboys  took  seats  in 
it  with  Fred  and  Terry,  and  as  they  drove  across  the  prairie 
the  Indians  began  firing  at  them.  The  horses  dashed  away  at 
full  speed,  the  two  cowboys  having  all  they  could  do  to  keep 
control  of  them.  The  fact  was  the  horses  became  frightened 
and  ran  away,  going  at  least  a  couple  of  miles  before  they 
were  checked,  leaving  the  redskins  at  least  a  half  mile  in  the 
rear. 

“By  George,  we  got  away  from  ’em,  Terry,”  laughed  Fred. 
“We’ve  got  to  train  the  horses  as  well  as  the  redskins.” 

“They’ll  soon  get  used  to  it,  but  I  tell  you  it’s  fun.” 

“So  it  is.  There’s  another  thing  now  we  want  to  get  up, 
and  that  is  a  regular  hold-up  of  the  stage  by  road  agents,  with 
masks  on  their  faces.”  <  . 

“Yes,  that’s  one  thing  that  Buffalo  Bill  didn’t  have,  and  yet 
for  years  it  was  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  wild  West.” 

“Yes,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  sensation.  We  could 
have  several  men  and  women  in  it  as  passengers,  have  them 
get  out  and  hold  up  their  hands,  and  their  valuables  taken 
away  from  them.  I  tell  you  it  would  be  a  sensation  for  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  people  to  look  on  a  scene  like  that,  with  the 
passengers  trembling  from  head  to  foot,  some  of  the  women 
fainting,  and  the  men  showing  the  white  feather.” 

“Yes,”  laughed  Terry,  “we  ought  to  get  a  little  fellow  in 
among  the  passengers,  and  let  him  be  the  only  one  among 
them  to  show  fight.  Let  him  empty  his  revolver  at  the  rob¬ 
bers  before  he  is  overpowered.  Of  course,  the  crowd  would 
cheer  the  plucky  little  fellow  and  hiss  at  the  others.” 

They  drove  back  to  where  they  had  left  the  Indians  and 
tried  the  run  over  again,  so  as  to  get  the  horses  somewhat 
us^rd  to  the  attack. 

The  second  chase  was  a  more  satisfactory  one;  the  horses 
were  held  well  in  hand,  while  the  redskins  performed  their 
part,  admirably.  After  that  the  boys  returned  to  the  bouse, 
where  Marguerite  astonished  Fred  by  saying  she  wanted  to  be 
in  the  wagon  with  them  in  the  next  run. 

*  “Really,  sis,  do  you  mean  that?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  yes;  they  use  blank  cartridges,  and  I  don’t  see  that. 
tVy  are  more  dangerous  than  so  many  white  men.” 

‘•  WVll,  do  you  think  you  can  stand  it  without  falling  down 


“Why,  yes.  I’m  not  one  of  the  fainting  kind.  It  fairly  made 
my  blood  tingle  when  I  looked  on  at  the  second  run,  and 
really  -wished  that  I  was  in  the  wagon  with  you.” 

“By  George,  I’m  proud  of  you,  old  girl,”  and  he  caught  her 
In  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  “You  are  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
and  your  name  is  Fearnot,  too.” 

Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  face  flushed,  and  Terry,  eager  to  see 
her  put  to  the  test,  suggested  that  they  have  another  run  in  the 
afternoon,  and  they  all  agreed  to  it.  The*r  were  very  much 
surprised,  however,  when  the  wagon  was  brought  up  to  find 
Evelyn  prepared  to  go  with  them. 

“Good  for  you,”  laughed  Fred,  “I  was  just  wondering  if  you 
were  going  to  stay  here  on  the  porch  and  let  Margie  go  alone.” 

“Say,  Mary,”  said  Terry,  “what’s  the  matter  with  you  going 
with  us,  too?” 

“Excuse  me,  if  you  please,”  and  Mary  shook  her  head. 

They  assisted  the  girls  into  the  wagon,  and  drove  out  onto 
the  prairie,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and 
the'run  began.  The  horses  went  tearing  around  in  a  circle,  thft 
Indians  chasing  it  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  uttering  fierce 
yells,  and  firing  their  rifles. 

“Here,  girls!”  exclaimed  Fred,  handing  each  one  a  revolver 
loaded  with  blank  cartridges,  “stand  up  and  fight  for  your 
lives.” 

They  stood  up  in  the  -wagon,  firing  the  revolvers  with  a  cool¬ 
ness  that  astonished  the  redskins.  Some  of  them  ran  close 
enough  to  lay  hands  on  the  wagon.  Margie,  fearing  that  one 
fellow  would  leap  in,  fired  a  blank  cartridge  almost  in  his  face. 
He  dropped  down  in  the  grass  to  escape  another  discharge,  and 
save  his  eyes  from  injury. 

“Good  for  you,  Margie!  ”  exclaimed  Fred,  “had  it  been  a  real 
fight  you’d  have  blown  his  head  off.” 

Both  girls  were  highly  excited,  and,  when  their  revolvers 
were  empty,  asked  Fred  to  load  them  again. 

“No,  that’s  enough,”  he  laughed;  “you  two  girls  may  write 
it  down  that  you  are  to  be  members  of  the  Wild  West  Show, 
and  show  to  thousands  of  spectators  how  plucky  an  American 
girl  can  be  when  occasion  calls  for  it.” 

When  they  drove  back  to  the  house,  several  of  the  Indians 
expressed  their  admiration  of  the  splendid  bearing  of  the 
two  palefaced  girls. 

“Oh,  Mary!”  exclaimed  Evelyn,  as  she  ran  up  on  the  porch, 
“it  was  the  most  exciting  thing  you  ever  saw'.  I  never  en¬ 
joyed  anything  so  much  in  my  life.  You  must  go  wfith  us 
the  next  time  we  go  out.” 

“No,  indeed,”  laughed  Mary,  “I  don’t  believe  I  could  stand 
the  excitement.” 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  when  they  joined  the  girls,  “we’ve 
got  sisters  to  be  proud  of,  haven’t  we?” 

“Yes,  indeed  we  have!”  assented  Terry,  “but  I  don’t  know 
whether  it’s  good  policy  or  not  to  teach  them  how  to  fight. 
They  may  marry  some  day,  and  lick  their  husbands  out  of 
their  boots.  I  believe  I  prefer  a  girl  who  won’t  fight.” 

Evelyn  and  Margie  looked  at  Mary,  and  laughed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  her  face  to  almost  crimson  with  blushes.  She 
ran  into  the  house  to  escape  any  farther  badinage. 

A  day  or  two  later,  a  party  of  seven  or  eight  cowboys  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  ranch,  bringing  about  a  dozen  bucking  bronchos 
with  them.  They  had  been  sent  over  by  Nick  Taylor. 

“Glad  to  see  you,  boys,”  said  Fred,  who  had  met  two  or 
three  of  them  before.  “Put  your  bronchos  in  the  barn  lot, 
and  when  they  are  well  rested  we’ll  find  out  what  they  know 
about  bucking.” 

“Well,”  said  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Bill  Underwood, 
“what  they  don’t  know  about  pitching  a  fellow  over  their 
heads  no  other  bronchos  in  the  West  do.” 

“Well,  the  question  is,  will  they  buck  to  order?” 

“No,  they  buck  without  orders.  Just  as  soon  as  you  get 
on  their  backs,  they  think  it  time  for  you  to  get  off,  and  if 
you  don’t  they  proceed  to  throw  you  off.” 

“Now,  girls,”  said  Terry,  “you  thought  you  had  some  fun 
yesterday,  but  this  afternoon  will  be  your  time  to  laugh.” 

Along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  the  bronchos  were 
taken  out  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  the  open  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  the  fun  began.  As  Terry  had  predicted,  the  time 
to  laugh  had  arrived.  The  cowboys  were  expert  horsemen, 
and  some  of  them  kept  their  seats  in  the  saddle  pretty  well, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  tossed  over  the  bronchos’  heads 
or  thrown  off  sidewise  after  being  bounced  several  feet  in  the 
air.  It  was  interesting,  the  fight  between  man  and  beast,  for 
the  mastery. 

When  it  was  over  with  every  one  of  the  cowboys  felt  very 
sore. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  said  Terry,  turning  to  the  girls,  “it’s  the  most 
violent  exorcise  one  can  indulge  in.  Falling  from  the  roof 
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of  a  house,  or  the  top  of  a  tree,  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  it.” 

“Why.  do  they  get  hurt?”  Margie  asked. 

“Not  dangerously  so,  but  they  get  bruised  and  receive  twists 
and  jolts  that  make  their  teeth  rattle.” 

“Now,  girls,"  said  Fred,  “you  saw  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West 
show,  the  stage-coach  and  the  bucking  bronchos,  but  they 
were  not  half  as  exciting  as  what  you’ve  seen  in  the  last  t-wo 
or  three  days.” 

“No,  indeed,”  they  replied. 

“Well,  we  are  going  to  have  road  agents  hold  up  the  wagon 
this  afternoon,  in  which  the  Indians  will  have  no  part  at  all,” 
and  then  he  explained  to  the  cowboys  what  he  wanted  done, 
and  four  of  them  got  in  the  wagon,  wiiile  six  others  concealed 
themselves  in  the  grass  with  masks  on  their  faces,  and  with 
revolvers  in  hand  halted  the  stage,  and  ordered  those  inside 
to  hold  up  their  hands,  which  they  promptly  did,  while  the 
masked  men  w’ent  through  their  pockets,  relieving  them  of 
their  valuables. 

It  was  play  for  the  girls,  who  enjoyed  it  hilariously. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FRED  PREPARES  TO  OPEN  HIS  WILD  WEST  SHOW  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  training  cf  the  redskins  and  cowboys  went  on  another 
week,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Fred  and  Terry  decided  that 
they  should  return  East,  if  they  'would  keep  the  promises 
made  to  their  mothers  about  returning  the  girls  within  four 
weeks  from  the  time  they  left  home,  so  they  prepared  to  ride 
over  to  the  Griswold  ranch,  bid  the  family  there  good-by,  and 
return  by  way  of  Taylor’s  to  shake  hands  with  their  friends 
and  make  their  way  back  to  the  ranch  by  moonlight.  It  was 
a  pretty  long  ride  for  them,  but  the  girls  stood  it  -well. 

The  next  morning  they  bade  good-by  to  Mrs.  Mason,  the 
housekeeper,  and  all  the  men  on  the  place,  and  set  out  for 
the  railroad  station,  numbering  in  all  about  thirty-five  people. 

The  agent  was  very  much  astonished  when  they  reached 
'Miere,  but  of  course  it  was  soon  explained  to  him. 

Fred  and  Terry  bought  tickets  for  the  crowd,  and  left  the 
bronchos  in  charge  of  the  agent,  to  ship  them  by  freight,  con¬ 
signed  to  them  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  intended  to  open 
their  exhibition,  as  Buffalo  Bill  was  still  performing  at  New 

York. 

When,  the  train  started  off,  the  Indians  and  cowboys  had  a 
car  to  themselves,  while  Fred,  Terry  and  the  girls  rode  in  a 
parlor  car. 

“Girls,”  said  Fred,  “I  never  saw  you  looking  so  W’ell  in  my 
life.  You  are  as  browm  as  berries,  and,  sister,  you  must  be 
at  least  ten  pounds  heavier.” 

“I  believe  I  am,”  laughed  Margie,  “but  mother  will  be  hor¬ 
rified  when  she  sees  my  face.  I  never  was  so  thoroughly 
tanned  In  all  my  life.” 

“Oh,  she  wmn’t  mind  that,”  laughed  Terry,-  “when  she  sees 
hew  beneficial  to  you  it  has  been.  I  believe  you  girls  could 
sit  down  to  a  feast  of  mule  meat  and  corn  bread.” 

They  stopped  at  Philadelphia,  where  the  girls  left  them 
and  continued  on  to  New  York,  Evelyn  and  Mary  to  be  Margie’s 
guests  for  a  few  days  before  returning  to  Fredonia. 

Just  as  Margie  had  predicted,  Mrs.  Fearnot  was  astonished 
when  she  met  the  girls  on  the  Jersey  City  side  of  the  ferry. 

“My!”  she  exclaimed,  “you  girls  look  like  Indians.” 

“Oh,  we’ve  been  living  like  Indians,”  laughed  Margie.  “You 
Just  ought  to  hear  us  give  the  Indian  whoop.  I  never  had 
such  a  splendid  time  in  my  life,  mother.  I  feel  strong  enough 
to  throw  papa  across  the  room.” 

“Well,  that’s  some  compensation  for  the  loss  of  your  com¬ 
plexion,”  returned  her  mother,  “but  I  don’t  know  what  your 
friends  will  say  when  they  see  you.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t,  mind  that,  ns  long  as  I  feel  -well  and  strong.” 

Evelyn  and  Mary  remained  several  days  tvith  Margie,  and 
then  returned  to  Fredonia,  where  their  mothers  received  them 
as  only  mothers  would  or  could  after  a  month’s  separation, 
and,  like  Mrs.  Fearnot,  were  very  happy  over  .seeing  them 
looking  so  w'oll  and  strong.  Both  Evelyn  and  Mary  insisted 
that  their  mothers  should  go  out  to  the  ranch  next  season  and 
stay  there  for  months. 

The  stories  they  told  about  their  adventures  and  ways  of 
enjoying  themselves  were  more  than  interesting,  they  were 
exciting,  and  nearly  every  day  and  evening  they  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  their  friends  listening  to  their  descriptions  of  life 
on  a  ranch  with  Indians  and  cowboys  all  around  them.  Nearly 
•very  girl  in  the  town  became  anxious  to  make  a  similar  trip. 


In  the  meantime,  Fred,  Terry  and  the  cowboys  were  making 
preparations  to  open  their  great  exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 
They  secured  extensive  grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
had  the  place  enclosed  with  a  high  board  fence,  grand  stands 
and  seat3  erected  to  accommodate  twmlve  to  fifteen  thousand 
people,  together  with  quarters  for  man  and  beast. 

It  cost  a  lot  of  money,  and  their  bank  accounts  w’ere  soon 
exhausted;  but  Fred  arranged  with  his  father  to  get  all  the 
money  that  was  needed,  and  the  work  went  on  night  and  day. 

While  the  work  was  going  on,  Fred  w’rote  to  Sam  Innes, 
Frank  Gale,  Elsie  Warner  and  Gussie  Silvers,  who  had  been 
members  of  his  old  theatrical  combination  two  years  before, 
telling  them  that  he  wanted  them  for  the  entire  season,  and, 
of  course,  they  promptly  accepted  the  offer  he  made  them. 
Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  resigned  the  positions  they  held 
with  the  merchants  with  whom  they  had  been  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  joined  them. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad  we  are  all  together  again!”  exclaimed  Nel¬ 
lie,  Frank  Gale’s  wife,  as  Fred,  Terry,  Dick  Duncan  and  Joe 
Jencks  met  them  at  the  railway  station. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “Sam  and  Flossie  are  already  here,  and 
Elsie  and  Gussie  will  arrive  to-morrow.  We’ve  got  a  carriage 
for  you,  and  quarters  ha-*  \  been  secured  at  a  little  hotel  way 
out  near  the  exhibition  grounds,  -where  the  fare  is  wholesome, 
board  is  cheap,  and  no  style  except  what  you  bring  with  you; 
and  Nell,  old  girl,  I  never  saw  you  looking  so  well  in  my  life, 
nor  so  stylish.” 

“Thank  you,  Fred,  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  stylish,  but 
what  in  the  world  have  you  and  Terry  been  doing  to  your 
faces?  You  look  as  dark  as  Spaniards.” 

“Why,  we’ve  been  out  West  roughing  it,  and  we  looked  the 
sun  in  the  face  every  day  and  lay  flat  down  on  the  ground  to 
drink  water  out  of  a  spring.  Do  you  like  the  color?” 

“Why,  yes.  Frank  looks  real  pale  alongside  of  you,”  and 
then  turning  to  Terry  she  asked  about  Evelyn  and  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton. 


“They  are  all  well,  thank  you.  They  ve  been  out  vvest  with 
us,  and  are  tanned  about  as  well  as  we  are.” 

“Goodness  gracious!”  she  exclaimed,  “where  are  they?” 

“They  are  in  Fredonia,  but  I  guess  they  will  be  here  at  our 
first  performance,  and  so  will  Margie.” 

“Margie?  Who’s  Margie?”  she  asked. 

“Why,  Fred’s  sister.” 

“Why,  Fred!  I  believe  I  did  hear  that  you  had  a  sister,  but 
not  hearing  anything  about  her,  I  had  come  to  think  that  you 
were  the  only  child  in  the  family.” 

“Well,  she’s  been  at  boarding  school  for  over  two  years,”  re¬ 
turned  Fred.  “She  has  graduated,  and  is  as  learned  as  a 
president  of  a  college,  but  is  just  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest 
sisters  a  fellow  ever  had.  She  w^ent  out  West  with  us,  and  was 
as  jolly  as  the  jolliest  in  the  party.  She  can  sing  like  a  bird, 
dance  like  a  fairy,  and  is  an  all-round  jolly  good  girl." 

“Oh,  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  meet  her.” 

They  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  out  to  the  little  hotel 
where  Fred  and  Terry  had  secured  quarters  for  them.  They 
sat  up  half  the  night  talking  about  the  great  enterprise  they 
had  on  hand. 

“Well,  what  are  we  to  do,  Fred?”  Frank  Gale  asked. 

“Oh,  you’ll  find  plenty  to  do.  The  entire  exhibition  is  to  be 
typical  of  wild  West.  We  Intend  to  have  the  members  of  the 
old  theatrical  company  dress  up  like  emigrants  crossing  the 
plains  in  an  old-fashioned  covered  -wagon,  and  encamp  on  the 
trip  in  the  presence  of  the  great  audience,  doing  their  own 
cooking,  have  the  camp  attacked  by  Indians,  and  all  you, 
men  and  women,  defend  yourselves.  In  the  night  scenes,  you 
are  to  sit  around  the  camp  fires  and  sing  songs  in  a  way  that 
only  you  boys  and  girls  can  sing,  all  of  which  will  be  typical  of 
the  early  days  of  the  West;  then  some  of  you  are  to  be  pas¬ 
sengers  In  the  stage-coach  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  every 
one  to  be  held  up  by  masked  robbers.  Don’t  worry  about  not 
having  anything  to  do.  You  will  have  enough  to  do,  but  it  will 
be  i’un  instead  of  work,  and  you’ll  have  little  studvlng,  because 
no  theatrical  plays  are  to  be  memorized.” 

“My!”  exclaimed  Flossie,  “what  a  relief!  It  will  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  picnic.” 

“That’s  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  said  Fred.  “It  will  not.  onlv 
be  a  picnic,  but  I  think  it  will  be  a  gold  mine  for  ns  When 
Terry  and  I  have  gotten  bark  the  money  we  have  invested  in 
it.  we’ll  double  your  pay.” 

“Ah!  That’s  our  dear  old  Fred!”  exclaimed  Nellie 

“I  expected  that,”  put  in  Flossie.  “There  isn’t  another  man¬ 
ager  like  lnm  in  the  United  States.” 

“No;  nor  in  Europe,  either.”  said  Frank.  -We’ll  stand  bv 
you,  oM  man,  until  you  get  your  money  back.  You  6*ve  us  our 
start  in  the  protesaion,  and  we  are  going  to  stick  to  you.* 
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They  retired  at  a  late  hour,  and  the  next  day  went  out  to 
see  the  work  going  on  inside  the  great  enclosure*. 

“Holy  smoke!”  exclaimed  Sam  Innes,  as  they  entered  the 
enclosure.  “This  is  the  biggest  thing  in  the  line  I  ever  saw. 
You’ve  got  room  enough  here  for  fifteen  thousand  spectators. 
"Where  the  deuce  do  you  expect  them  to  come  from?” 

“Why,  they  are  right  here,  all  around  us,”  laughed  Fred. 
“There  are  a  million  people  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  we 
expect  half  of  them  at  least  to  pay  to  see  the  show,  and  as 
many  more  from  the  nearby  towns.” 

“Well,  if  all  these  seats  are  filled,  it  will  be  the  largest 
audience  I  ever  played  before,”  remarked  Sam. 

“Of  course  it  will.  When  one  has  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
people  facing  him,  he  ’.an  inspiration  such  as  he  has  never 
felt  before  in  his  li'e.” 

“That’s  so,”  rem a  •!>■(;  Gale,  “but  it  will  be  a  strain  on  us 
to  make  ourselves  heard  by  such  a  vast  audience.” 

“Well,  you  will  have  to  raise  your  voice  some,  but  profound 
silence  will  rest  upon  the  great  crowd,  who  will  listen  to  catch 
every  word.” 

“When  will  the  rehearsals  begin,  Fred?”  Flossie  asked. 

“In  a  fewr  days,  wrhen  the  others  are  all  on  hand.” 

“That  afternoon  Fred  and  Terry,  accompanied  by  Frank  and 
Sam  with  their  wdves,  went  to  the  depot  to  meet  Elsie  Warner 
and  Gussie  Silvers. 

As  the  two  beautiful  actresses  alighted  from  the  train,  Fred 
caught  Gussie  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  saying: 

“I’m  glad  to  see  my  dear  little  sister  Gussie  again.” 

“Oh,  Fred!”  she  exclaimed,  throwing  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  returning  his  caress,  “I’m  so  glad  to  see  you,  for  you’ve 
been  indeed  a  brother  to  me.” 

Of  course,  Nellie  and  Flossie  greeted  their  two  friends  with 
feminine  enthusiasm,  while  Fred  and  Terry  insisted  on  kissing 
both  of  them. 

“Elsie,  old  girl,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  really  sorry  you  have  not 
married.” 

“Why,  Fred?”  she  asked. 

“Because  as  long  as  you  are  single  you  are  a  standing  temp¬ 
tation. 

“Oh,  yes,  you’ve  told  me  that  before,  but  you  are  one  of 
the  obstinate  fellow’s  who  never  yield  to  temptation.  I’m  going 
to  marry  whenever  the  right  fellow  comes  along  and  asks  for 
me.” 

“Well,  if  you’ll  just  give  me  the  name  of  the  right  fellow, 
I’ll  send  for  him.” 

“Well,  you’ll  do,”  she  laughed. 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  Elsie.  Say,  Terry,  you  get  over  here  in 
my  place,  and  I’ll  walk  with  Gussie,”  and  he  seized  Terry 
by  the  arm,  shoved  him  around  to  Elsie’s  side,  who  laughingly 
took  his  arm  and  went  to  the  carriage  with  him.  Gussie  and 
Fred  followed,  and  during  the  ride  to  the  hotel  the  liveliest 
sort  of  conversation  was  kept  up. 

“Terry,  how’s  Mary?”  Elsie  asked. 

“She’s  well;  prettier  and  sweeter  than  ever.” 

“When  are  you  going  to  marry  her?” 

“When  I’m  old  enough,  if  she’ll  have  me.” 

“Not  old  enough  yet,  eh?” 

“Why,  no,  I’m  not  of  age.” 

“That’s  the  trouble  with  you  and  Fred.  I’m  afraid  you  boys 
are  going  to  do  like  old  maids;  keep  on  growing  younger  in¬ 
stead  of  older.  Keeping  some  poor  girl  waiting  and  pining 
for  you.” 

“Well,  you  don’t  look  as  though  you’d  been  pining,”  laughed 
Fred.  “You  weigh  a  hundred  aijd  fifty  pounds,  if  an  ounce, 
and  I  never  saw  you  looking  so  happy  in  my  life.  You  certain- 
ly  haven’t  any  care  on  your  mind  at  all.” 

“I’ve  been  too  busy,”  she  replied.  “We’ve  had  plenty  of 
work  to  do,  and  good  pay,  and  so  has  Gussie.” 

“Yes,”  added  Gussie,  “and  we  owe  all  our  good  fortune  to 
Fred’3  careful  training  when  we  were  with  his  combination 
on  the  road.” 

“Well,  if  the  same  good  fortune  attends  this  enterprise, 
we’ll  all  be  the  richer  for  it,”  said  Fred. 

Th**y  soon  reached  the  hotel,  and  now  nearly  the  entire  old 

combination  was  together  again.  ,  ^ 

Nearly  a  week  was  spent  in  putting  on  the  finishing  touches 
to  the  grounds,  grand  stand,  offices  and  other  things.  All  the 
girls  were  interested  in  the  Indians,  who  were  well  behaved, 
for  Fred  had  insisted  upon  Big  Horse  enforcing  the  strictest 
dis'itlin*  They  had  pipes  laid  to  bring  the  city  water  Inside 
th<-  ‘-nHosure,  and  right  out  in  the  very  center  of  the  open 
gpac,.  one  was  laid  to  make  a  spring  by  which  the  immigrants 
ro  id  pitch  their  camps  and  cook  their  meals. 

7:  <-n  the  rehearsal  began.  The  Indians  and  cowboys  were 
pretty  well  trained,  anji  went  through  their  part  with  admire 


ble  precision.  The  actors  and  actresses  were  thrilled  with  ex¬ 
citement  as  they  looked  on.  Frank  and  Sam  insisted  that  it 
would  be  the  biggest  thing  on  earth. 

“Just  what  I  want  it  to  be,”  said  Fred. 

A  week  before  the  show  was  to  open,  the  city  was  floo^h^l 
with  advertisements  of  the  great  exhibition;  billboards  and 
dead  walls  and  fences  were  alive  with  battle  scenes  between 
red  men  and  white,  bucking  bronchos,  stage  robbing,  lariat 
throwing  and  all  sorts  of  things. 

Fred’s  and  Terry’s  past  experience  in  running  a  show,  As 
well  as  a  county  fair,  enabled  them  to  figure  up  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  everything  that  would  have  to  be  done. 

Joe  Jencks  and  Dick  Duncan  took  charge  of  the  ticket  sell¬ 
ing,  while  two  ticket  takers  were  stationed  at  the  main  en¬ 
trance  to  receive  the  bits  of  pasteboard. 

A  splendid  brass  band  had  been  secured,  and  every  little 
item  was  looked  after  as  carefully  as  those  of  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  * 

On’ the  day  before  the  exhibition  was  to  open,  Evelyn  and 
Marguerite  arrived,  and  the  actresses  evinced  great  interest 
in  Fred’s  beautiful  sister.  They  soon  saw  that  she  was  not 
only  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  but  was  like  Evelyn 
in  temperament,  jolly  and  full  of  mischief. 

Terry  was  evidently  very  much  disappointed  at  Mary  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  not  coming  with  them. 

“She’ll  come  later,  brother,”  said  Evelyn.  “I  tried  my  best 
to  persuade  her  to  come  with  me.  but  she  said  she  would  wait 
until  her  mother  could  run  down  with  her  to  see  the  show.” 

“Hang  it!”  growled  Terry,  “she  seems  to  be  afraid  that  some¬ 
body  will  accuse  her  of  coming  down  to  see  me.” 

“Well,  you  know  she  hasn’t  a  brother  here  like  Margie  and 
I  have,”  explained  Evelyn.  “Don’t  you  find  any  fault  with 
Mary,  for  there  is  no  better  girl  on  earth  than  she  is,  and  I 
love  her  dearly.” 

“Terry,”  laughed  Margie,  “why  don’t  you  say,  ‘I  do.  too’?” 

“Oh,  that’s  just  what  you  wanted  to  hear  me  say,”  he 
laughed?  “The  first  thing  you  know  I’ll  be  making  love  to 
you.  It’s  a  hard  matter  for  a  fellow  to  keep  on  loving  a  girl 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away,  while  there  are  just  as  pretty 
ones  present.” 

“Say,  Terry,  I  never  did  have  a  fellow  make  love  to  me.  alid 
really  I  would  like  to  experience  the  sensation.  They  tell  me 
you  are  a  good  actor.” 

“Well,  I  guess  I’d  better  not  begin  that  sort  of  thing.  It 
would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  a  player  to  change  into  earn¬ 
estness,  and  when  I'd  begin  to  be  earnest,  you’d  think  I  was 
still  playing.” 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I  would  or  not,”  she  laughed,  “but  I 
do  know  that  if  I  ever  fall  in  love  with  a  fellow.  I’ll  love  him 
with  all  my  heart  and  stick  to  him  against  all  the  world.” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  Fred's  sister  if  you  didn’t.” 

“No,”  said  Evelyn,  “and  you  wouldn’t  be  Terry  Olcott  if  you 
didn’t  stick  to  Mary  just  as  you  have  stuck  to  Fred.” 

“Oh,  my,  Evelyn!”  exclaimed  Margie,  “Is  he  really  in  love 
with  Mary?” 

“I’ve  never  heard  him  say  so,  but  if  he  isn’t,  I’m  the  worst 
fooled  girl  that  ever  lived.” 

“Well,  if  that’s  the  case,  I  won’t  let  him  make  love  to  me, 
then.” 

“Ah,  that’s  the  way  you  girls  talk.  If  you  really  thought  I 
was  in  love  with  Mary,  you  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to 
see  if  you  couldn’t  cut  her  out,  or  make  her  jealous.” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it,”  retorted  Margie. 

“Well,>  that’s  enough  for  a  fellow  to  know.  You  are  a  girl, 
and  all  girls  are  pretty  much  alike.  Now,  look  here,  do  you 
two  girls  want  to  ride  in  the  old  coach  to-inorrow  when  it  is 
attacked  by  the  Indians?” 

“No,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  might  later  on,  but  I  prefer  to  see  how 
it  goes  first” 

“I  believe  I  would,  too,”  said  Marguerite,  “for  there’ll  be 
such  a  vast  crowd  of  people  here  that  I  believe  I  would  become 
nervous.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRED’S  WILD  WEST  SHOW  MAKES  A  GREAT  HIT. 

For  more  than  an  hour  before  the  great  exhibition  opei. 
a  stream  of  humanity  began  pouring  in  through  the  gatoK. 
Fred  and  Terry  had  everything  in  readiness,  but  kept  their  eyes 
on  the  great  crowd  that  kept  swelling  in  numbers. 

Judge  Fearnot  and  his  wife,  together  with  the  three  girls, 
had  the  choicest  seats  in  the  grand-stand.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Olcott,  with  nearly  a  carload  of  friends  from  Fredonia,  were 
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also  present.  It  was  a  big  undertaking,  and  naturally  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  two  plflcky  boys  were  anxious  to 
see  what  it  was  and  how  it  would  pan  out.  Thousands  of 
people  had  come  in  order  to  compare  it  with  Buffalo  Bill’s 
Wild  West  show,  and  thousands  of  native  Philadelphians  were 
present,  as  much  to  let  the  world  know  that  Philadelphia 
could  afford  such  an  exhibition  as  well  as  New  York  as  to  see 
the  show  Itself.  At  last  every  seat  in  the  grand  stand  and  all 
the  others  were  filled,  and  the  crowd  still  kept  pouring  in  until 
there  was  such  a  vast  concourse  that  Terry  suggested  to  Fred 
that  no  more  lx*  permitted  to  enter. 

“There  are  nearly  twenty  thousand  people  on  the  ground 
now,”  he  said,  “and  if  more  crowd  in  they’ll  get  in  the  way  of 
the  performers,  because  we  haven't  stretched  ropes  around  to 
prevent  accidents.” 

“That’s  so,  and  it  would  be  a  big  card  for  us  to  have  It  pub¬ 
lished  that  we  had  to  stop  the  crowd  from  coming  in  before 
the  performance  began.  Go  out  and  tell  Dick^and  Joe  not  to 
sell  any  more  tickets,  but  to  tell  the  crowd  that  there  isn’t 
even  standing  room  left.” 

Terry  made  his  way  out  through  a  little  private  gate,  and 
when  he  told  Dick  and  Joe  not  to  sell  any  more  tickets,  Dick 
remarked : 

“Well,  I  was  thinking  you  were  getting  crowded.  We  have 
sold  over  eighteen  thousand  tickets,  and  they  are  still  coming 
as  fast  as  ever.” 

“Well,  it  won’t  do  to  let  any  more  in,  for  they  are  standing 
now  fifteen  or  twenty  deep  all  around  the  exhibition  grounds, 
and  there  might  be  danger  of  some  of  the  bucking  bronchos 
creating  a  panic  among  them.  If  it  continues  this  way,  we’ll 
put  up  more  seats.”  f 

The  windows  of  the  ticket  office  were  closed,  and  Terry  sang 
out  to  a  crowd  of  several  hundred  who  were  standing  in  line 
that  no  more  spectators  could  be  admitted. 

Murmurs  of  disappointment  were  heard  on  all  sides.  Still 
thousands  kept  coming  up,  only  to  be  similarly  turned  away. 

Terry  then  hastened  back  inside  and  joined  Fred  to  assist 
In  seeing  that  things  went  off  smoothly  and  without  a 
hitch  anywhere.  A  big,  strong-lunged  fellow  had  been  engaged 
to  announce  each  representation  to  the  vast  audience.  He 
opened  by  explaining  that  the  wild  West  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  was  a  great  rolling  prairie  looking , 
somewhat  like  the  ocean  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  with  here 
and  there  the  great  desert,  and  beyond  that  rose  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  a  nigged  grandeur  that  filled  one  with  awe  to 
behold  them. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “the  first  scene  in  the  wild  West  will  repre¬ 
sent  something  which  has  occurred  a  thousand  times,  an  immi¬ 
grant  family  in  their  wagons,  slowly  making  their  way  over 
the  plains  to  build  up  a  new  home  beyond  the  borders  of 
civilization.” 

Then  came,  through  the  gate  that  separated  the  vast  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  arena  from  the  quarters  of  the  performers,  a 
wagon  drawn  by  two  mules  with  a  great  white  cover  spread 
over  a  frame,  driven  by  an  old  man  with  a  white  beard,  while 
alongside  of  it  rode  two  youths  representing  the  sons.  Inside 
were  the  mother  and  children. 

There  were  about  a  dozen  trees  standing  in  the  enclosure, 
the  lower  limbs  of  which  had  been  cut  away  to  afford  the  spec¬ 
tators  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  entire  scene.  The  wagon 
drove  slowly  around  the  open  space  until  it  had  made  a  com¬ 
plete  circuit,  and  all  the  time  from  behind  the  trees  and  some 
bushes  that  had  been  left  growing  were  genuine  Indians, 
watching  the  wagon  from  their  places  of  concealment.  The 
wagon  stopped  near  the  spring,  the  mules  were  unhitched  from 
it  and  staked.  The  two  boys  dismounted  and  staked  their 
horses,  built  a  fire,  while  the  old  man  assisted  his  wife  and 
children  from  the  wagon. 

Frank  Gale  played  the  role  of  the  old  man,  while  Sam  Innes 
and  Terry  represented  the  two  sons  of  the  family.  Nellie  Gale 
was  the  old  woman,  while  Flossie,  Elsie  Warner  and  Gussie 
Silvers  posed  as  the  daughters.  Two  little  boys,  ten  and  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  had  also  been  procured  to  make  up  a  good- 
sized  family.  They  brought  out  their  frying  pan,  tea  kettle  and 
coffee  pot,  and  the  odor  of  frying  meat  and  the  aroma  of  good 
coffee  reached  thousands  of  the  spectators. 

Everything  was  as  deliberate  as  though  no  such  thing  as  act¬ 
ing  was  being  thought  of,  but  all  the  time  the  audience  kept 
watching  the  movements  of  the  redskins.  They  crept  from 
tree  to  tree,  ns  if  trying  to  avoid  being  seen  by  the  immigrants, 
holding  whispered  consultations  ns  if  making  ready  for  the 
attack.  Finally  Terry  and  one  of  the  girls  strolled  off  in  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  trees,  nl>out  thirty  yards  or  so  from  the 
campfire,  where  they  suddenly  discovered  n  couple  of  redskins 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  beidud  the  tree.  The  girl  gave  a 


scream  and  made  a  break  for  the  camp,  while  the  two  red¬ 
skins  sprang  up  and  tackled  Terry,  who  had  left  his  rifle  lean¬ 
ing  against  one  of  the  wheels  of  the  wagon.  Then  ensued  a 
terrific  fight,  the  redskins  trying  to  capture  him  alive,  while 
he  fought  to  get  away.  It  was  so  realistic  and  appear*-  be 
in  such  deadly  earnest  that  the  vast  audience  was  electrified,  ’ 

At  the  same  time  the  Indians,  seeing  that  they  were  discov¬ 
ered,  sprang  from  various  places  of  concealment  until  fully  a 
score  of  them  were  in  sight.  Their  yells  and  warwhoops  were 
actually  drowned  by  the  cheering  of  the  great  audience.  The 
old  man,  his  wife  and  the  girls  seized  rifles  and  began  firing 
shot  after  shot  into  the  Indians,  several  of  whom  fell,  some  * 
pretending  to  be  killed,  others  wounded.  One  would  go  limping 
away  as  though  shot  in  the  leg,  another  dragging  himself  to-  * 
ward  the  bushes  as  though  a  leg  was  broken,  still  both  sides 
exchanging  shots,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  staggered  away  ; 
and  lay  down  on  the  ground  near  one  of  the  wagon  wheels  as 
though  wounded. 

In  the  meantime,  Terry  and  his  two  would-be  captors  kept 
up  the  struggle.  At  one  time  they  would  have  him  down,  but 
the  next  moment  he  would  throw  them  off,  then  a  third  Indian 
came  up  to  assist  in  his  capture,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  bundle 
of  steel  springs.  He  was  here  and  there  like  a  cricket.  His 
face  appeared  to  be  covered  with  blood,  which  he  had  with 
him  in  a  little  bottle — a  fluid  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  redskins  got  some  of  it  on  them,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  ghastly,  realistic  scene.  At  last  one  of  the  girls,  little 
Gussie,  ran  screaming  to  his  assistance.  He  snatched  the 
rifle  from  her  hand  and  shot  one  of  his  assailants,  but  before  he 
could  fire  a  second  shot  the  other  two  were  on  him  and  bore 
him  to  earth.  Gussie  picked  up  the  rifle  and  shot  one  of  them, 
leaving  Terry  but  one  to  cope  with,  and  he  seized  him  by  his 
belt  and  literally  dragged  him  to  the  campfire,  where  he  and 
Sam  Innes  bound  him  hand  and  foot. 


One  of  the  girls  pretended  to  be  shot  and  fell  back  in  the 
aims  of  her  brother,  but  a  few  moments  later  she  rose  up, 
snatched  a  revolver  from  her  brother's  belt  and  continued 
firing  until  she  sank  down  apparently  unconscious. 

Words  fail  to  describe  the  wild  *  enthusiasm  of  the  groat  **' 
audience  ns  they  gazed  at  such  an  exhibition  of  indomitable 
pluok  on  the  part  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  wagon. 

Then  came  lariat  throwing,  during  which  several  of  the 
bronchos  were  caught  with  the  lasso,  aud  the  cowboys  removal 
tne  saddles  from  their  trained  horses  to  the  hacks  of  the  cap-  ’ 
lured  bronchos  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  them  in.  Then  fob  J 
lowed  wild  scenes  of  hilarity  ns  the  bronchos  bucked  them  out 
ot  the  saddles  aud  danced  around  the  great  arena.  It  lasted 


The  other  Indians  then  retreated,  while  the  vast  audience 
rose  to  their  feet,  cheering  the  brave  boy  and  the  little  girl. 

It  continued  so  long  that  the  strong-lunged  man  who  did  the 
announcing  made  an  attempt  to  call  for  order,  but  not  until 
Terry  seized  Gussie  by  the  hand  and  led  her  almost  to  the  foot 
of  the  grand-stand,  bowing  and  smiling  In  acknowledgment  of 
the  plaudits  they  received,  did  the  cheering  subside.  He  „ 
-  seemed  to  be  literally  covered  with  blood. 

As  soon  as  the  cheering  ceased,  Terry  sang  out: 

“This  is  my  little  sister,  and  she  is  the  sort  of  a  sister  for 
a  fellow  to  have.  We  licked  the  redskins  and  can  do  it  again,” 
and  with  that  he  threw  his  arms  around  Gussie's  neck,  kissed  " 
her  and  rubbed  some  of  the  blood  on  her  cheek,  whereupon 
the  cheering  broke  forth  anew'  and  continued  for  several  min¬ 
utes. 

“Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  sang  out  the  strong-lunged  an¬ 
nouncer,  “what  you  have  just  witnessed  is  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  occurred  thousands  of  times  in  the  wild  West  It 
is  true  to  life  in  every  sense  of  the  term.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  first  act  The  women  and  children 
were  placed  back  in  the  wagon,  the  team  were  hitched  up  and 
it  was  driven  back  to  their  quarters  followed  by  the  cheering 
of  the  crowd. 

“Gussie,  little  girl,”  said  Terry,  when  they  passed  in  through 
the  gate,  “you’re  a  brick  and  no  mistake.  To-night  now,  w’lien 
we  go  through  that  scene  again,  you  girls  will  have  to  gather 
around  the  campfire  and  sing  a  few  songs,  which  would  hardly  -• 
be  appropriate  in  the  daytime.” 

The  next  act  w'as  an  attack  by  Indians  on  a  settler’s  log 
cabin,  and  a  similar  fight  took  place,  again  ending  with  the 
repulse  of  the  redskins. 

1  hen  instead  of  an  attack  on  the  stagecoach,  an  immigrant  ** 
w  agon  appeared,  w'hich  was  attacked  by  the  redskins,  and  a 
running  fight  ensued.  The  cover  of  the  wagon  was  drawn  up, 
showing  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  immigrant  family  firing  at 
the  Indians  as  the  old  man  whipped  up  the  horses  to  the  top 
ot  their  speed  and  twice  made  the  circuit  of  the  great  en¬ 
closure. 
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twenty  minutes.  Several  of  the  cowboys  were  tossed  com- 
ly  over  the  bronchos'  heads.  One  broncho  rose  straight  up 
on  !  is  hind  feet  and  fell  over  backward,  but  bis  rider  was 
nimble  enough  to  escape  being  fallen  upon.  It  was  a  thrilling 
^vne.  which  horsemen  could  appreciate  much  better  than  those 
who  were  not  accustomed  to  horseback  riding. 

Next  eatne  exhibitions  of  marksmanship,  in  which  Fred  and 
Terry  did  the  shooting.  Instead  of  glass  balls  being  thrown 
into  the  air,  as  they  rode  around  the  enclosure  with  double- 
barreled  shotguns,  live  birds  were  tossed  up,  and  though  they 
rode  almost  at  full  speed,  not  a  bird  escaped. 

Next  came  the  stagecoach  to  he  held  up  by  road  agents,  who 
were  white  men  wearing  masks  over  their  faces.  There  were 
three  girls  and  four  men  in  the  coach,  besides  the  driver  with 
another  passenger  on  the  seat.  It  was  another  realistic  ^cene. 
As  soon  as  the  stage  was  halted,  the  man  sitting  alongside  of 
the  driver  drew  his  revolver  and  began  firing.  The  robbers 
returned  the  fire  and  he  fell  back  on  top  of  the  stage  as  though 
shot  dead.  Inside  the  women  were  screaming  for  all  they  were 
worth,  but  the  robbers  compelled  them  all  to  get  out  and  hold 
up  their  hands,  while  one  of  the  masked  men  proceeded  to 
gather  their  valuables. 


In  order  to  add  interest  to  the  scene,  Elsie  Warner,  who  was 
dressed  up  as  an  old  maid,  wearing  corkscrew  curls,  slapped 
oue  of  the  robbers  full  in  the  face,  knocking  his  mask  off,  when 
he  attempted  to  get.  her  poeketbook.  She  seized  him  by  the 
hair  with  both  hands,  and  held  to  him  as  if  for  dear  life, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice  all  the  time.  The  fellow 
struggled  hard  to  get  loose  from  her,  seizing  both  her  arms 
near  the  wrist,  but  he  couldn’t  shake  her  off,  and  two  of  the 
robbers  had  to  go  to  his  assistance.  The  male  passengers,  how¬ 
ever.  stood  in  a  row,  with  their  hands  held  high  above  their 
heads,  looking  as  though  they  were  nearly  frightened  to  death. 
The  crowd  screamed  with  laughter  as  they  watched  the  two 
robbers  trying  to  get  the  old  maid’s  fingers  out  of  the  hair  of 
their  companion.  They  finally  managed  to  get  Mm  loose,  but 
she  snatched  a  revolver  from  the  belt  of  one  of  them,  and  be¬ 
gan  firing,  screaming  all  the  time  for  all  she  was  worth.  The 
one  nearest  to  her  fell  as  though  shot  read.  Another  one  ran 
staggering  away  as  though  badly  injured.  She  turned  on  the 
others  and  sent  shot  after  shot  at  them  till  they  took  to  their 
heels  and  disappeared  from  view,  followed  by  a  roar  of  ap¬ 
plause  from  the  audience.  The  old  maid  then  proceeded  to 
roast  the  male  passengers  for  not  fighting,  and  a  most  terrific 
roasting  it  was.  They  pretended  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves, 
tried  to  make  all  sorts  of  explanations,  but  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  jeering  of  hundreds  of  men  and  boys  from  the 
audience. 

“Give  it  to  ’em.  old  gal.’’  sang,  out  one. 

“Yes,  shoot  ’em,”  yelled  another,  “they  are  not  worth  liv- 

ine.” 


By  and  by  they  all  re-entered  the  stage  and  made  one  more 
circuit  of  the  enclosure,  during  which  the  voice  of  the  old 
maid  was  heard  roasting  the  male  passengers. 

The  next  thing  on  the  programme  was  an  Indian  camp  with 
several  genuine  wigwams  and  the  campfire.  The  Indians  were 
cooking  beefsteak  by  holding  it  before  the  fire  on  the  ends  of 
sticks,  after  which  they  smoked  pipes  and  then  indulged  in  a 
war  dance.  They  sang  their  songs  in  their  native  tongue,  and 
the  dance  showed  more  grotesque  movements  that  had  ever 
been  seen  by  anybody  in  that  vast  audience.  The  chief  then 
made  a  speech  to  them  in  his  native  tongue,  arousing  his  war¬ 
riors  to  the  highest  pitch  of  warlike  frenzy,  and  when  he  had 
finished  they  seized  their  rifles  and  tomahawks  and  started  off 
in  single  file,  making  a  complete  circuit  pt  the  enclosure.  Sud¬ 
denly  they  came  in  contact  with  an  equal  number  of  white 
settlers  and  cowboys,  and  a  realistic  battle  scene  ensued.  So 
many  shots  were  fired  that  the  powder  smoke  rose  high  above 
the  scene.  Many  individual  fights  took  place,  in  which  one  side 
or  the  other  went  down  as  if  killed.  The  redskins  went  through 
the  motions  of  scalping  the  enemy,  waving  an  artificial  scalp 
ah  »ve  their  heads,  emitting  a  warwhoop  that  made  the  blood 
of  some  of  the  audience  run  chill  in  their  veins.  At  last  the 
Indians  were  defeated,  and  the  chase  all  around  the  great 
enclosure  followed.  As  they  ran,  the  whites  pursued,  and 
again  the  thousands  of  spectators  rose  to  their  feet  and  cheered 


them  on. 

Then  came  a  wild  West  horse  race,  several  white  men  pur- 
su'n"  a  typical  Western  borsethief,  and  both  pursued  and 
■pursuers  rode  at  full  speed,  making  the  circuit  at  least  a 

doTe'Ti  times. 

T!  ere  never  was  an  audience  of  Anglo-Saxon  people  that 
d'd Yt  appreciate  a  borse  race,  nnd  in  this  case  it  appeared 
a_  one  man  was  flying  for  his  life,  and  the  others 
after  him  to  take  from  him.  At  last  they  overtook  him, 


nnd,  without  any  hesitation  whatever,  placed  a  lariat  around 
his  neck,  threw  the  other  end  over  the  limb  of  one  of  the 
trees  and  proceeded  to  swing  Him  off  in  true  Western  style. 

lie  was  one  of  the  ciAvboys,  and  wore  under  his  clothes  an 
appliance  devised  by  Fred  to  which  the  lariat  was  attached 
and  by  which  he  could  he  suspended  from  the  limb,  thus  making 
a  most  realistic  lynching  scene.  As  the  horse  rode  away  from 
under  him,  he  was  left  dangling  in  the  air,  drawing  his  feet 
up  and  swinging  round  and  round  with  liis  hat  drawn  down 
over  his  face  so  that  it  could  not  be  seen  by  the  spectators. 
Many  women  fainted,  others  screamed,  while  exclamations 
escaped  hundreds  of  men.  The  lynchers,  however,  drew  their 
revolvers  and  fired  at  the  swinging  horsethief  until  nearly  fifty 
shots  had  been  made.  Then  they  mounted  their  horses  and 
rode  away  leaving  him  hanging  there,  but  a  few  minutes  later 
a  Qarty  of  settlers  rode  by  and,  seeing  him,  decided  to  cut  him 
down  and  take  him  away.  They  did  so,  laying  him  across  one 
of  their  horses.  He  acted  the  dead  man  to  perfection,  not 
showing  any  signs  of  life  until  he  had  passed  through  the 
gates  hack  to  the  quarters  of  the  performers. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,”  sang  out  the  strong-lunged  an¬ 
nouncer,  “that’s  the  way  liorsethieves  are  served  in  the  West 
to  this  day.” 

“Say,”  sang  out  a  hoy  in  the  crowd,  “is  that  fellow  dead?” 

The  crowd  roared  with  launghter. 

“Yes,  my  son,”  was  the  reply.  “They’ll  attach  an  electric 
battery  to  him  hack  there  and  bring  him  back  to  life  again,  for 
the  fun  of  hanging  him  some  more,  and  if  you’ll  come  back 
here  to-night,  or  to-morrow,  you’ll  see  them  swing  him  off  into 
eternity  again.  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  next  scene  will 
be  a  country  dance  by  the  residents  in  a  sparsely  settled  region 
of  country  in  the  far  West,”  and  with  that  about  fifty  men 
came  running  out  in  the  enclosure,  each  bearing  part  of  a  frame 
house,  and  inside  of  ten  minutes  they  had  put  it  together, 
making  a  sort  of  dancing  pavilion,  in  one  of  which  was  a  bar¬ 
room.  Then  came  men  and  women  on  horseback.  The  men 
tied  their  steeds  to  the  trees,  led  the  girls  to  the  pavilion, 
treated  them  to  any  kind  of  drinks  they  wanted,  and  then, 
with  violins  and  banjos,  started  up  the  music,  and  the  dancing 
began.  Of  course  the  dancing  was  very  different  from  that 
seen  in  the  East.  It  was  of  the  vigorous  kind ;  they  slammed 
their  feet  on  the  boards  and  jumped  around  as  though  they 
were  there  to  smash  things,  while  getting  all  the  fun  they 
could  out  of  it.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  cowboys  at  the 
bar  were  getting  gloriously  drunk,  and  in  a  little  while  shoot¬ 
ing  began ;  but  the  dancing  went  on  as  though  nothing  unusual 
was  happening.  Several  pretended  to  be  wounded ;  one  played 
dead,  while  those  who  were  not  hurt  rushed  in,  seized  the 
girls,  knocking  their  escorts  away  and  went  through  a  wild 
dance  with  them.  It  was  the  last  act. 

And  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Wild  West  Show  was  over. 


*  CHAPTER  IX. 

“the  biggest  thing  on  earth.” 

*  •  .  .  i'  \ 

It  took  the  great  audience  fully  a  half  hour  to  pass  out  from 
the  enclosure,  aud  while  they  were  doing  so  Fred  and  Terry 
joined  their  parents  and  friends  on  the  grand  stand,  where 
they  were  showered  with  congratulations. 

“My  dear  boys,”  said  Judge  Fearnot,  as  he  shook  the  bonds 
of  both  of  them,  “you  have  struck  it  rich  this  time.  It  is  a 
magnificent  success ;  every  scene  was  intensely  realistic  and 
not  in  the  least  exaggerated.” 

“Thank  you,  father,”  said  Fred.  “I  believe  myself  that  it 
is  about  the  biggest  thing  on  earth  in  that  line.  I’m  satisfied 
that  we  beat  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West.  We  have  other  things 
to  exhibit  which  cannot  be  put  on  the  programme  at  one 
exhibition.” 

“Terry,”  asked  Margie,  “who  in  the  world  was  the  old  maid 
who  whipped  the  robbers?” 

“That  was  Elsie  Warner;  didn’t  you  recognize  her?” 

“No.  My,  but  she  does  know  how  to  get  up  a  character 
costume.” 

“Indeed  she  does.  She’s  a  first-class  actress;  and  didn’t 
little  Gussie  rush  to  Terry’s  assistance  with  a  plucky  energy?’’ 

“Indeed  she  did.” 

“Say,  Fred,”  called  Judge  Fearnot,  “Terry’s  fight  with  the 
Indians  was  the  most  realistic  scene  of  the  whole  thing,  at 
least  it  Impressed  me  as  much,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  so  with 
the  rest,  of  the  audience.  Women  fainted  all  over  the  grand¬ 
stand,  when  they  saw  his  face  streaming  with  blood.  The 
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men,  of  cours<>,  know  It  was  all  piny,  but  tbo  women  wore 
too  much  excited  to  remember  that.” 

“Well.  Marble  told  us  all  about  how  she  opened  the  fight 
the  first  day  you  started  out  to  the  ranch  from  the  railroad 
station.  She  has  fought  her  way  right  into  our  hearts,  and 
l  don’t  know  but  wbat  if  I  ever  should  become  a  widower  I’d 
try  to  cut  you  out  in  that  quarter.” 

“Good  for  you,  judge,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “I  hope  you’ll  never 
bo  a  widower,  but  if  you  should  become  one  I  would  give  j'ou 
all  the  encouragement  that  propriety  would  permit  me  to.” 

“There  now,  my  boy!  What  do  you  think  of  that?”  said 
the  Judge. 

“Oh.  1  simply  think  she’s  stuck  on  my  father,”  returned 
Fred,  ‘‘but  if  you  tried  to  take  her  away  from  me  I’m  afraid 
you’d  have  a  good  deal  of  trouble  on  your  hands;  but  look 
here,  father,  that  sister  of  mine  over  there  is  another 
Evelyn.” 

“Why,  will  she  fight,  too?”  the  judge  asked. 

“\es.  she’s  a  chip  of  the  old  block;  of  course,  like  Evelyn, 
she  makes  no  pretension  of  being  a  fighter,  but  I  guess  if 
occasion  called  for  it  she  could  make  things  sulphuri- 
ous.” 

Mary  Hamilton’s  parents  were  present,  as  well  as  a  score  of 
other  Fredouia  people,  and  as  she  was  going  to  return  home 
with  them  the  next  day,  Terry  devoted  his  spare  time  to  her 
and  accompanied  them  to  the  hotel. 


The  evening  performance  was  somewhat  different  from  the 
one  in  daylight,  but  equally  as  interesting.  The  immigrant 
camp  was  made  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  of  the  entire 
exhibition.  They  sat  around  the  campfire  and  sang  many 
beautiful  sougs,  Fred  and  Terry  being  among  the  singers.  The 
Indians  had  crept  up  in  the  dark  to  make  an  attack  upon 
them,  but  were  so  charmed  by  the  music  of  their  voices  that 
they  delayed  the  attack  and  listened  as  though  they  were  en¬ 
chanted.  At  the  end  of  each  song  the  great  audience  roared 
for  more,  until  nearly  a  dozen  songs  had  been  sung.  Each 
of  the  actresses  had  a  cultivated  voice,  and  there  were  few 
better  singers  than  Fred  and  Terry,  so  their  singing  was  of 
an  extremely  high  order  of  merit.  When  the  music  ended  and 
the  girls  were  climbing  back  into  the  wagon  to  sleep  for  the 
night  the  Indians  made  the  attack.  The  old  man  and  his  sons 
fought  like  tigers,  but  they  couldn’t  prevent  the  Indians  from 
capturing  and  bearing  away  one  of  the  girls.  The  distress  of 
the  family  was  really  painful  to  the  audience  to  behold.  Nellie 
Gale,  as  the  mother,  ran  about  wringing  her  hands  and  crying 
for  her  child  as  only  a  mother  could  have  done  were  the  whole 
thing  real  instead  of  play. 


Xerrv,  as  one  of  the  brothers,  uttered  a  vow  loud  enough  for 
the  wist  audience  to  hear  that  he  would  follow  the  Indians 
and  bring  back  his  sister  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  scene 
changed,  and  the  next  that  came  into  view  was  the  Indians’ 
camp.  All  the  lights  had  been  put  out,  that  the  shadows  of 
night  might  fall  upon  the  scene,  save  where  a  concealed  elec¬ 
tric  light  enabled  the  audience  to  see  dimlv  what  was  gbing 
on.  The  girl  was  seen  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  great  oak  in  the 
full  light  of  the  campfire,  her  hands  and  feet  bound,  while  a 
stalwart  Indian  warrior  sat  on  each  side  of  her  pretending  to 
be  asleep.  ♦Terry,  the  faithful  brother,  was  seen  crawlin^  on 
)us  hands  and  knees,  creeping  up  behind  the  tree  against  which 
bis  sister  was  leaning.  A  solitary  Indian  was  sitting  on  a  log 
acting  as  a  sentinel,  the  only  one  of  his  party  who  was  awake 
As  Terry  reached  the  tree,  he  arose  slowly  to  his  feet  peering 
around  at  the  sleeping  redskins  as  if  trying  to  see’  how  he 
could  rescue  the  captive. 

Suddenly  he  turned  and  slipped  away,  going  around  to  the 
other  side  of  the  camp  so  as  to  get  behind  the  Indian  on  guard 
Then  he  began  creeping  up  on  him,  and  when  within  a  few  feet 
of  him  rose  to  his  full  height  and,  with  a  gleaming  bowie  knife 
pretended  to  draw  it  across  the  Indian’s  throat.  The  latter 
fell  forward  on  his  face  without  uttering  a  word  or  groan, 
’lerry  dartcsl  back  into  the  darkness  and  again  crept  around 
behind  the  tree,  which  lie  soon  reached.  That  terrible  knife 
was  seen  to  glide  around  and  go  “swish”  across  the  throat  of 
one  of  the  sleeping  warriors,  and  he  rolled  on  his  side  without 
awakening  his  companion,  who  sat  on  the  right  of  the  captive 
girl.  In  another  minute  he  had  shared  the  same  fate  Then 
the  brother  crept  forward,  raised  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  went 
gilding  away  through  the  darkness  with  her.  A  little  farther 
on  ho  stopped,  stood  her  on  her  feet,  cut  the  cord  that  bound 
ber  and  she  was  free.  Naturally  the  first  thing  she  did  was 
to  throw  her  arms  around  her  brother’s  neck  and  kiss  him 
then  he  seized  her  hand.  and.  in  a  crouching  position,  began 
running  forward,  making  nearly  a  complete  circuit  of  the  en¬ 
closure  before  they  reached  the  immigrant  camp.  There  the 


reception  given  them  by  the  mother,  father  and  slut 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  thousands  in  the  audience. 

It  told  a  story  that  every  one  had  read  in  the  C 
tory  of  America  many  a  time,  and  now  that  they  \ 

In  all  its  horrors  it  made  a  deep  impression  and  cc 
were  heard  all  around  in  the  vast  audience. 

Of  course  the  lariat  throwing  and  the  stagecoach  buginetsVt 
were  not  given  at  the  night  exhibition,  but  others  followed, 
such  as  a  night  attack  by  the  Indians  on  settlers’  homes,  and 
other  scenes,  winding  up  as  before  with  a  typical  dance  of  the 
wild  West  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  performance., 
ended,  and  everybody,  including  the  performers,  was  pleased. 

“Fred,”  said  Terry,  as  the  great  audience  were  filing  out  of 
the  enclosure,  “it’s  the  greatest  success  In  the  exhibition  line 
that  ever  \$ras  known,  for  I’m  sure  that  over  thirty  thousand 
people  have  seen  it  in  the  two  exhibitions.  In  thirty  days 
we’ll  get  back  every,  penny  that  we’ve  invested  in  it." 

“Yes.”  said  Fred,  “we  are  lucky  in  having  secured  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  old  combination,  for  they  do  their  parts  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  We  must  do  our  best  to  get  up  some  variations,  so  as  not 
to  be  giving  the  public  the  same  thing  every  time,  yet  we  must 
be  careful  and  stick  to  the  W  est.” 

“Of  course.  It  won’t  do  to  bring  in  a  single  scene  that 
doesn’t  belong  to  the  West.” 

The  next  day  they  accompanied  their  Fredonia  friends  to 
the  train  and  gave  them  a  splendid  send-off. 

Evelyn  and  Margie  pleaded  hard  with  Mrs.  Hamilton  to  let 
Mary  remain  with  them,  but  she  refused,  saying  that  she  M 
couldn’t  do  without  Mary  at  home.  She  promised,  however, 
to  let  her  come  down  later  on. 
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Judge  and  Mrs.  Fearnot  remained  at  the  hotel  till  noon  the 
next  day,  and  when  they  left  Margie  remained  with  Evelyn, 
for  they  were  not  willing  to  deny  her  any  pleasure,  and  as 
long  as  she  was  with  her  brother  they  were  satisfied  that  she 
would  be  looked  after  with  the  greatest  care  and  affection. 

The  boys  then  settled  down  to  hard  work,  and  at  each  per¬ 
formance  during  the  week  the  scenes  went  off  more  smoothly 
»tban  before.  The  newspaper  reports  of  the  great  exhibition 
were  even  more  flattering  than  either  Terry  or  Fred  had 
hoped  for.  Not  a  single  paper  in  the  city  found  any  fault 
with  it.  It  was  described  as  the  most  realistic  scene  that  had 
ever  been  placed  on  exhibition,  as  the  performers  were  real 
Indians,  experienced  cowboys  and  genuine  bucking  bronchos; 
in  fact,  it  was  the  Wild  West  In  every  sense  of  the  term. 

Carpenters  were  engaged  to  work  from  midnight  till  noon, 
until  seats  were  put  up  for  five  thousand  more  people,  and  ■ 
guard  rails  were  placed  around  the  enclosure  to  prevent  acci¬ 
dents.  should  any  of  the  bronchos  become  unruly.  After  all, 
it  was  soon  learned  that  the  Indians  were  the  greatest  attrac¬ 
tion  for  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  at  each  exhibition  they 
were  out  by  thousands. 


At  the  end  of  the  week  the  boys  found  that  the  receipts  had 
been  fully  ten  thousand  dollars  a  day  over  all  expenses,  and 
they  wondered  if  such  good  fortune  would  continue. 

“It’s  hardly  reasonable  to  expect  it.  Terry,”  said  FYed.  “If 
a  rainstorm  should  come  up,  it  would  spoil  the  exhibition  for 
a  time,  as  it  has  always  spoiled  any  outdoor  amusement." 

“Well,  what’s  the  matter  with  putting  a  roof  over  all  the 
seats?”  Terry  asked. 

That  would  be  a  big  job.  It  would  cost  many  thousands 
of  dollars  to  do  it”  *  ■fej 

W  ell.  if  several  rainy  days  should  come  in  succession  we’ll 
wish  we  had  done  it,”  remarked  Terry. 

ell,  I  don  t  know.  I  don’t  think  a  paying  crowd  would 
come  out  during  a  rain,  no  matter  how  well  sheltered  they  * 1 
might  be  after  they  got  here;  we’ll  have  to  take  the  chances 
on  it,”  and  they  did. 


Hiey  met  with  good  luck,  for  there  was  only  one  postpone¬ 
ment  the  next  week  on  account  of  the  weather.  Even  then 
several  thousand  people  called,  blit  went  away  on  learning  that 
the  exhibition  was  postponed  until  the  rain  was  over. 


1  oacli  that  was  held  up  by  me  roaci  agents,  and  thev  ac* 
it  They  played  their  part  well,  blit  had  a  deal  c 
keep  from  laughing  at  the  vigorous  fight  put  up 

maid,  when  slip  put  the  robbers  to  flight,  after  shooting  tv 
of  them. 


f  trouble  i 
by  the  ol 


Mien  they  rode  in  the  immigrant  wagon  that  was  chased 
lor  a  mile,  and  stood  up  and  fired  a  dozen  shots  each  at  the 
pursuing  redskins.  They  enjoyed  the  excitement  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  kept  on  trembling  until  long  after  tlier  re¬ 
turned  to  their  seats  on  the  grand  stand.  Other  voting  ladles 
of  the  audience  were  invited,  but  it  was  only  now  and  thru 
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Th:\t  one  had  the  nerve  to  accept  it.  One  of  them  fainted  in 

o  wajron  as  she  looked  back  at  the  fierce  Indians  chasing  it 
an<J*  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  excitement  resulted 

from  it. 

After  that  Fred  and  Terry  cautioned  the  ladies  not  to  at- 

erupt  it  unless  they  could  keep  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  it 
was  all  play. 

Others  accepted  the  invitation  to  join  in  the  dance  with  the 
ov.  ooys  at  the  country  tavern,  and  sometimes  there  were  more 
girls  than  men  present. 

eftect  of  causing  thousands  of  women  to  attend 
tne  exhibition,  trying  to  make  up  their  minds  to  go  in  them¬ 
selves. 

During  the  third  week,  they  introduced  a  typical  mining 
camp,  where  the  miners  in  red  shirts,  slouch  hats  and  cowhide 
boots  were  indulging  in  all  sorts  of  excesses,  gambling  away 
the  yellow  dust  In  barrooms  under  the  canvas,  singing  and 
anting,  and  getting  into  free  fights,  in  which  revolvers  were 
popping  nearly  all  the  time. 

Of  course  it  was  extremely  interesting  to  the  audience,  for 

.'it'  read  of  such  things  in  papers  and  books. 

Fred,  said  Terry,  ‘*it  would  be  a  bad  idea  if  you  were  to 
write  out  a  regular  drama  with  a  connecting  story  running 
all  through  it,  bringing  in  every  scene  that  we  have  already 
introduced.” 

••Terry,  I’ve  been  thinking  of  that  very  thing.  I  could  work 
in  a  deep  romance,  and  some  love  scenes  that  would  break  up 
the  audience  entirely,  but  it’s  going  to  take  time  to  do  it.” 

When  Evelyn  and  Margie  heard  of  that,  they  both  urged  him 
to  write  it  out  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

“Well,  you  girls  had  better  look  out  now,”  said  he,  ‘‘or  I’ll 
get  you  two  into  it” 

“Do  so!  Do  so!”  said  Margie;  “we  can  disguise  ourselves  so 
that  none  of  our  friends  would  know  us.” 

‘‘Hanged  if  I  don’t,”  said  Fred,  “but  don’t  let  the  old  folks  at 
home  know  anything  about  it,”  and  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
study  out  his  plot  for  the  great  play  that  would  include  all 
the  typical  scenes  of  the  great  wild  West. 

Margie  and  Evelyn  were  so  deeply  interested  in  it  that  as 
soon  as  he  wrote  the  first  act  they  read  it  over  with  the  greatest 
eagerness.  Not  one  of  the  actresses  in  the  company  was  more 
interested  than  they  were,  and  they  looked  forward  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  time  when  they  should  receive  the  lines 
they  were  to  memorize  and  begin  the  rehearsing. 

feam  Innes  and  Frank  Gale  declared  it  would  be  the  greatest 
play  ever  known  and  make  a  revolution  in  the  theatrical  busi¬ 
ness. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CONCLUSION. 

Weeks  passed  and  Fred  worked  incessantly  on  his  Wild 
West  play.  He  scarcely  slept  five  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  yet  at  each  performance  he  was  here,  there  and  every¬ 
where,  seeing  to  it  that  each  act  and  representation  was  just 
as  he  desired  it. 

Terry  was  an  able  assistant,  and  the  two  sisters  both  gave 
such  encouragfement  that  they  were  invaluable  aids  also.  .Mar¬ 
gie  and  Evelyn  frequently  rode  in  the  stagecoach  when  attacked 
by  Indians  or  held  up  by  the  road  agents.  They  enjoyed  taking 
part  in  the  scene  in  which  the  immigrant  family  were  attacked 
and  a  terrific  fight  took  place  between  Terry  and  three  Indians. 
Sometimes  Margie  or  Evelyn  would  take  Gussie’s  place  as  the 
sister  who  ran  to  his  assistance.  They  were  so  well  dis¬ 
guised,  however,  that  none  of  their  acquaintances  recognized 
them. 

At  last  Fred  finished  the  play  and  the  speaking  parts  were 
distributed  to  those  who  were  to  use  them,  and  another  week 
was  spent  in  memorizing  them. 

No  announcement  of  the  play  was  made  to  the  public  until 
after  the  first  rendition,  but  Fred  had  nearly  all  reporters  in 
the  city  present  and  seated  where  they  could  not  only  see 
every  movement  of  the  performance,  hut  could  hear  very  word 
spoken.  It  went  through  smoothly,  not  a  hitch  occurring  any¬ 
where  and  at  times  the  acting  was  really  dramatic — tlirillingly 

BO. 

The  approval  of  the  press  was  unanimous,  and  its  success 
was  assured. 

result  wag  a  new  rush  of  the  public,  and  again  there 
w^re  thousands  turned  away.  Those  who  had  seen  the  “wild 
West”  before  were  as  enthusiastic  over  the  play  as  they  were 
over  the  first  performances.  Excursions  trains  were  run 


from  the  surrounding  towns  daily,  and  many  people  came 
even  from  New  York  to  compare  it  with  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild 
West.  Of  course  it  had  many  features  that  were  not  included 
in  Cody’s  show,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was 
typical  of  the  great  West.  Fred’s  reputation  as  a  dramatist 
was  such  that  many  offers  were  made  him  by  theatrical  man¬ 
agers  to  write  plays  for  them. 

“Terry,”  said  he,  “we  have  made  some  pretty  lucky  hits 
since  we  left  Avon  Academy,  and  have  scooped  many  shekels, 
but  it  seems  to  me  as  if  this  is  the  biggest  thing  we’ve  struck 
yet.” 

“Yes,  I  think  it  is,  Fred.  The  idea  of  a  great  play  being 
rendered  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  people,  is  a  great  feat  in  the  minds  of  the  public, 
and  that  fact  alone  draws  thousands  to  see  it.  The  people  like 
to  be  humbugged,  but  they  can’t  find  any  humbuggery  about 
this  thing.” 

“That’s  so,”  laughed  Fred,  “we’ve  got  the  genuine  article 
this  time.  We’ve  got  our  redskins  under  better  control  than  I 
had  any  reason  to  hope  for.” 

“Well,  let  me  tell  you,  Fred ;  there’s  one  big  fellow  in  that 
crowd  who  has  been  making  trouble  for  a  week  past,” 

“Who  is  he,  what’s  the  matter  with  him?” 

“They  call  him  Wild  Buffalo,  and  I  don’t  believe  there’s 
anybody  who  knows  what  ails  him.  He  manages  to  get  hold  of 
a  bottle  of  whisky  once  in  a  while,  and  when  he  gets  loaded 
he  wants  to  fight.” 

“How  the  deuce  does  he  get  the  whisky?” 

Horse  about  it,  and  he  says  he  doesn’t  know.  When  they  watch 

“That’s  what  I’ve  been  trying  to  find  out  I  asked  Big 
him  too  closely  so  he  can’t  get  any  whisky  he’s  in  a  bad  humor 
and  wants  to  fight,” 

“Why  doesn’t  Big  Horse  take  him  in  hand  and  show  him  the 
error  of  his  way?” 

“I  guess  lie’s  about  the  best  fighter  in  the  crowd.”  said  Terry. 
“Those  fellows  don’t  know  anything  about  fighting  except 
with  weapons,  such  as  tomahawks,  knives  or  rifles,  and  of 
course  it  won’t  do  to  kill  him  or  to  have  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  shot  or  cut  by  him.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  news  to  me,  Terry.  You’ve  had  charge  of 
matters  hack  there  more  than  I  have,  but  the  next  time  he 
wants  to  fight,  tell  Big  Horse  to  let  me  know  of  it,  and  I’ll  go 
back  there  and  see  if  I  can’t  satisfy  him  in  that  line.” 

“All  right,  but  you  want  to  be  careful,  Fred.  He’s  a  danger¬ 
ous  fellow,  and,  of  course,  he  won’t  fight  except  with  weapons.” 

“Oh,  I'll  take  him  unawares,  knock  him  down  and  disarm 
him.  and  then  thump  him  until  he  says  he  has  enough.  But 
be  careful  now,  and  don’t  let  the  girls  know  anything  about 
it.” 

A  day  or  two  later  Terry  informed  Fred  that  Wild  Buffalo 
was  on  the  rampage  back  in  the  Indian  quarters,  that  he  had 
cut  one  of  his  companions  and  was  threatening  to  clean  out 
the  whole  place. 

“Well,  come  with  me,”  and  they  both  went  back  among  the 
Indians’  quarters  and  found  Big  Horse  in  a  very  bad  humor 
himself.  The  old  chief  had  been  trying  to  keep  the  state  of 
affairs  concealed  from  Fred. 

“What’s  the  trouble  here.  Big  Horse?”  Fred  asked. 

“Wild  Buffalo  heap  big  fool,”  was  the  reply.  “He  wants  to 
fight.” 

“Where  is  he?” 

The  chief  pointed  to  one  of  the  wigwams,  and  Fred  stepped 
to  the  entrance  of  it,  looked  in  and  found  the  big  fellow  sitting 
moodily  on  a  camp  stool. 

“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  Wild  Buffalo?” 

The  Indian  gave  a  grunt,  which  might  mean  anything  or 
nothing. 

“Say,  you  cowardly  redskin!  Do  you  want  to  fight?” 

“Ugh,  me  fight,”  and  the  redskin  rose  to  his  feet,  glaring 
savagely  around.  The  next  moment  Fred  sprang  forward  and 
gave  him  a  thump  in  the  stomach  that  doubled  him  up  like  a 
jackknife,  as  lie  went  down  in  a  heap.  Before  he  could  recover 
Fred  snatched  his  knife  from  him,  seized  him  by  the  heels  ami 
dragged  him  out  of  the  wigwam.  The  blow  in  the  stomach 
had  made  him  quite  sick  and  it  took  him  several  minutes  to 
pull  himself  together.  Then  he  arose  to  his  feet,  only  to  be 
downed  again. 

“Get  up,  you  old  coward,”  said  Fred,  “I’m  going  to  give  you 
all  the  fight  you  want.  I  can  thrash  you  with  one  hand  In  my 
pocket,”  and  with  that  he  thrust  his  left  hand  deep  down  in 
his  trousers’  pocket,  and  every  time  the  redskin  rose  to  his 
feet  lie  gave  him  a  thunderbolt  with  his  right,  sometimes  on 
the  chest,  and  another  square  on  the  face  until  finally  the 
rascal  said : 
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“Me  no  more  fight.” 

“All  right,  then.  Hut  hereafter  when  you  want  to  fight 
send  for  me.  You  don’t  know  how  to  light.  I’ll  tear  you  up 
nml  take  your  scalp  It  you  make  any  more  trouble  around 
here.  I  pay  you  every  day  as  I  promised  to  and  you  promised 
to  be  a  good  Indian.  You’ve  got  to  be  good  or  take  a  thrashing 
every  day.” 

With  that  he  and  Terry  walked  away,  leaving  the  redskin 
to  be  guyed  by  his  comrades,  which  they  did  unmercifully. 

“Fred,”  Terry  asked,  “why  didn’t  you  make  him  tell  how 
he  got  his  whisky?” 

“I  will  next  time  if  I  hear  of  his  having  any  more,  and  if  I 
can  find  out  who  the  fellow  is  that’s  been  giving  it  to  him  I’ll 
give  him  a  little  bit  of  exercise  that  he  won’t  relish.” 

A  few  days  later  Terry  found  out  from  one  of  the  Indians 
that  an  employee  had  been  running  a  little  private  business  of 
his  own  in  selling  vfliisky  to  the  Indians. 

‘•.Just  what  I  thought,”  said  Fred,  “have  you  found  out  who 
the  fellow  is?” 

“Yes.  He’s  one  of  the  men  who’s  been  doing  the  carpenter¬ 
ing  work.” 

“Well,  pay  him  off  and  discharge  him.” 

Terry  hunted  up  the  fellow  and  invited  him  into  the  treas¬ 
urer’s  office,  paid  him  off  and  told  him  he  was  discharged. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  the  fellow  asked. 

“You've  been  supplying  the  Indians  with  whisky.” 

“You  are  a  liar.” 

Quick  as  a  hash  Terry  went  at  him  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
knocked  him  through  the  open  door  of  the  office.  He  followed 
him  up  and  as  often  as  he  rose  to  his  feet  downed  him 
again. 

“Why  don’t  you  give  me  a  chance?”  the  fellow  asked  as  he 
lay  on  the  ground  after  being  knocked  down  several  times. 

“What  sort  of  a  chance  do  you  want?” 

“I  want  a  chance  to  get  on  my  feet.  You  can’t  lick  me.” 

“All  right,  get  up,  then.  You  can  pull  off  your  coat  and  roll 
up  your  sleeves.  1  never  denied  a  man  a  fair  show  in  my 
life.” 

.The  man  threw  off  his  coat,  put  up  his  brawny  fists  and  in¬ 
vited  Terry  to  come  on.  He  was  a  plucky  fellow,  but  what  he 
didn’t  know  about  the  science  of  sparring  would  fill  a  big  vol¬ 
ume.  He  never  landed  a  blow,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  was 
satisfied. 

“Now,”  said  Terry,  “if  we  ever  see  you  about  these  grounds 
again  we  intend  to  have  you  arrested  for  selling  liquor  without 
a  license.  lrou’d  better  get  away  now.” 

The  fellow  picked  up  his  coat  and  left  the  grounds,  fully 
satisfied  that  he  had  been  up  against  a  very  bad  snag. 

Of  course  nobody  had  witnessed  the  set-to  except  the  per¬ 
formers,  for  it  took  place  inside  the  enclosure. 

One  of  the  cowboys  told  Wild  Buffalo  how  Terry  had  pun¬ 
ished  the  man  who  had  sold  him  the  liquor,  and  his  comment 
was : 

“Young  paleface  heap  big  fighter.” 

“You  bet  he  is!”  added  the  cowboy.  “He  and  Fearnot  can 
do  us  all  up  in  a  bunch,  and  the  Indian  or' white  man  who 
doesn’t  think  so  makes  a  great  mistake.” 

From  that  day  Wild  Buffalo  was  the  tamest  redskin  of  the 
bunch  and  gave  no  further  trouble.  Fred  and  Terry,  however, 
were  suspicious  of  him  for  quite  a  while  afterward,  until  they 
both  came  to  the  conclusion  that  lie  knew  when  lie  had  enough 
and  was  willing  to  let  it  go  at  that.  As  usual,  though,  Evelvn 
got  hold  of  it  a  few  days  later  and  asked  Terry  about  it. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  replied,  in  answer  to  her  question,  “we  have 
to  fight  some  of  those  fellows  once  in  a  while  in  order  to  keep 
them  straight.  As  a  general  thing  men  don’t  like  to  be  bossed 
by  boys,  and  not  until  they  are  convinced  by  actual  experience 
are  they  quite  disposed  to  submit  to  our  boss-ship.  You  may 
not  know  it,  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  men  have  more 
or  less  of  the  mule  in  them.  The  only  way  you  can  manage  a 
mule  is  to  convince  him  that  you  are  able  to  do  it.” 

“Terry,  have  you  any  mule  in  you?”  Margie  asked. 

“Lots  of  it.”  he  laughed.  “I  have  to  he  convinced  of  a  thing 
cither  by  reason  or  physical  experience,  before  1  believe  it,  and 
that’s  the  way  with  the  average  man.” 

“Well,  I’ve  never  seen  you  show  any  mulish  qualities.” 

“Well.  I  have  many  a  time,”  laughed  Evelyn.  “He  can  be 
as  obstinate  as  any  mule  In  the  world.” 

“Yes,  and  so  can  my  little  sister.”  he  retorted.  “Of  course  I 
wouldn’t  call  her  n  mule,  or  you  either,  but  you  wouldn’t  he 
Fred’s  sister  if  you  didn’t  have  a  will  of  your  own.  and  I’ll 
venture  to  say  that  when  you  get.  real  mad,  you  could  give  a 
mule  points  on  obstinacy.  Yet,  for  nil  thnt  you  are  just  the 
sort  of  u  mule  that  men  fall  in  love  with.” 

“My I  Evelyn,  he’s  called  me  a  mule  at  last!” 


“Indeed  I  didn't,  for  I  wouldn’t  kiss  a  mule  for  a  thousand 
dollars,  whereas,  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  snatch  a 

few  from  you.” 

“Let’s  put  him  out,  Evelyn.” 

Terry  laughed  and  skipped  away,  leaving  the  girls  in  great 
good  humor,  but  at  the  same  time  feeling  uneasy  lest  some  of 
the  Indians  should  prove  treacherous  and  seek  revenge  for  the 
thrashing  that  had  been  given  one  of  their  number,  but  there 
was  no  farther  trouble  with  them,  and  the  great  show  went  on 
without  a  hitch.  Vast  crowds  continued  to  throng  the  enclo¬ 
sure  until,  before  the  season  was  over,  every  dollar  that  had 
been  invested  in  it  had  been  received  back.  Then  Fred  called 
a  meeting  of  the  actresses  and  actors  of  his  old  combination, 
in  the  parlor  of  the  little  hotel  where  they  were  stopping,  at 
which  he  informed  them  that  their  salaries  would  be  doubled 
henceforth. 

"“Hello!”  exclaimed  Sam  Innes,  “have  vou  got  your  money 
back  ?r 

“Every  dollar  of  it,  old  man,”  replied  Fred,  “and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  promise  I  made  you  in  the  beginning  of  your  en¬ 
gagement  with  us,  we  double  your  pay.” 

“Fred,  old  man,”  exclaimed  Frank  Gale,  “we  knew  you  would 
keep  your  word,  and  I  want  to  say  for  Nellie  and  myself  that 
we  will  stick  to  you  just  as  long  as  you  want  us  to,  and  that 
we  will  throw  up  any  engagement  we  may  have  on  the  stage 
to  come  to  you  at  any  time  you  ask  us.” 

“Indeed  we  will!”  put  in  Nellie. 

“So  will  I,”  added  Flossie,  “and  bring  Sam  with  me.” 

“Hello,  Sam,”  laughed  Terry,  “is  she  boss?” 

“Yes,”  assented  Sam,  “and  she  is  the  swTeetest  and  easiest 
boss  a  fellow  ever  had.” 

“Thank  you,  dear,”  laughed  Flossie. 

“Fred,”  exclaimed  Elsie  Warner,  “there  ls  no  need  of  my 
telling  you  that  I’d  break  an  engagement  with  any  manager  in 
the  world  to  play  under  your  management.” 

“So  would  I,”  added  Gussie. 

“Thanks,  every  one  of  yon.”  returned  -Fred.  “When  we  all 
get  together  I  think  we  are  the  best  combination  in  the  whole 
country.” 

“So  we  are.”  put  in  Sam.  “Just  now  we  are  ‘The  Biggest 
Thing  on  Earth.’  ” 

Dick  Duncan  and  Joe  Jencks  also  shared  in  the  good  fortune 
of  the  members  of  the  company. 

The  Indians  and  cowboys,  however,  had  been  contracted  with 
for  the  entire  season  at  certain  figures  with  which  they  were 
satisfied. 

“Well,  I  hope  we’ll  all  continue  to  be  a  happy  family.”  re¬ 
marked  Fred.  “We’ll  run  this  thing  right  here  just  as  lomf  as 
we  can  have  paying  audiences,  then  we  will  pull  up  stakes  and 
go  elsewhere.” 

“Brother,”  Evelyn  asked  of  Terry,  “where  do  Margie  and  I 
come  in?” 

“Why,  you  are  already  in  it.  You  two  have  free  access  to 
our  pocketbooks  and  can  draw  out  more  money  than  anybody 
else  in  the  company.” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that,”  she  laughed. 

“No,”  said  Margie,  “I’m  sure  I  haven't  had  my  fingers  on 
any  pocketbook  but  my  own  yet.” 

“Well,  it’s  just  because  you  didn’t  reach  out  after  them.” 
laughed  Fred.  “If  you  two  want  anything,  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  call  for  it.” 

“All  right,  then,”  she  laughed,  “we'll  ask  for  it,  won’t  we, 
Evelyn?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  We'll  have  a  right  to.  because  we  arc  in  llie 
great  play  now,  and  they  haven’t  said  a  word  to  us  about  sala¬ 
ries.” 

“Oh,  we’ll  let  you  settle  that  point,”  remarked  Fred.  “You 
can  just  come  up  to  the  treasurer’s  office  and  ask  for  any 
salary  you  want,  and  you’ll  get  it.” 

“That’s  favoritism,”  said  Nellie. 

“All  right;  call  it  what  you  please,”  returned  Fred.  “They 
are  favorites  of  ours,  if  we  are  not  of  theirs.” 

The  great  Wild  West  Show  went  on  coining  thousands  of 
dollars  for  the  managers,  and  was  universally  recognized  as 
tlie  “Biggest  Thing  on  Earth.” 


Next  week’s  issue  will  contain  “FRED  FEARNOT'S 
GREAT  TOUR;  OR,  MANAGING  AN  OPERA  QUEEN.” 


SEND  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  FREE  UATAHJ8UE, 
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CURRENT  NEWS 


Thousands  of  bushels  of  oysters  in  waters  along  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island  have  been  detroved  this  win¬ 
ter  by  starfish  and  borers.  The  oj-stermen  have  tried 
to  clear  their  beds  of  the  pests,  but  as  fast  as  they  re¬ 
moved  the  destructive  elements  they  would  reappear.  Both 
the  starfish  and  borers  breed  rapidly.  The  attack  on  the 
bivalves  and  the  wholesale  destruction  of  them  has  left 
the  oystermen  without  any  chance  of  a  profit  for  the  sea¬ 
son. 


“Ty”  Cobb  was  offered  a  five  year  contract  at  $15,000 
a  year  in  a  telegram  sent  to  him  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  the 
other  day  by  the  president  of  the  Federal  League.  The 
telegram  was  written  and  given  to  a  messenger  in  the 
presence  of  a  newspaper  man  after  Gilmore  had  said  that 
he  had  learned  that  Cobb  had  not  yet  signed  with  De¬ 
troit  for  the  1914  season.  Gilmore’s  telegram  offers  to 
pay  Cobb  his  first  year’s  salary  in  advance  and  to  put 
the  remaining  $60,000  in  escrow. 


Mrs.  Clara  Dikeman,  of  Lee,  Mass.,  92  years  of  age 
recently,  began  on  her  birthday  a  rag  carpet  which  she 
will  present  to  President  and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.  For 
several  months  she  has  been .  selecting  the  colors  and  dye¬ 
ing  rags  for  the  carpet.  Mrs.  Dikeman  has  a  hand  loom 
on  which  she  has  worked  for  fifty  years.  In  summer  she 
sells  her  products  of  carpets  and  rugs  to  the  summer  resi¬ 
dent.  Her  carpets  are  noted  for  the  excellence  of  work 
and  the  beauty  of  colors  in  attractive  “hit-or-miss”  de¬ 
signs. 


Cupid  Kelson  Freeman,  and  Bessie  Ellis  Branch  of  Elms- 
ford  went  to  Judge  W.  B.  Moorehouse’s  office  in  Tarry- 
town,  N.  Y.,  the  other  day  and  asked  to  be  married.  The 
judge  tied  the  knot  and  Freeman  paid  him  half  a  dollar, 
all  the  money  he  had.  “I  certainly  admire  your  nerve, 
Freeman,”  said  the. judge,  “starting  out  in  married  life 
broke.  You  are  rightly  named  Cupid,  and  you  are  no 
longer  a  Freeman.”  The  happy  couple  walked  back  to 
Elmsford,  four  miles  away. 


More  than  $12,000  of  the  $13,000  stolen  by  Ralph 
Wiant,  a  clerk  of  the  United  States  Express  Company  in 
Connell sville,  Pa.,  was  found  in  a  flour  crock  in  the  home 
of  Frederick  B.  Wiant,  a  brother.  Detectives  learned  from 
Miss  Margaret  Dunnington,  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  that 
Ralph  Wiant  informed  her  he  had  left  most  of  the  money 
in  ConneJlsville.  Frederick  Wiant’s  home  was  searched 
from  top  to  bottom.  Three  tons  of  coal  were  examined. 
Wiaaffi  is  believed  to  have  gone  West. 


Benjamin  Levine,  a  postal  clerk  at  Station  D,  Hew 
,rk.  was  arrested  recently  by  Postoffice  Inspectors  Ja- 
y-  and  James  and  Detective  Joseph  Daly,  on  the  charge 
l  vj pjlfered  letters  containing  money  from  the  mails. 


Levine  was  caught  through  the  medium  of  a  “test  letter” 
containing  $4  in  marked  money.  When  taken  into  cus¬ 
tody  Inspector  James  says  he  found  the  marked  bills  in 
Levine’s  possession.  In  addition  Inspector  James  saYs 
he  found  on  Levine  four  stolen  letters  addressed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  publications  containing  subscription  money.  When 
arraigned  before  Commissioner  Shields  Levine  was  held  in 
$1,500  for  examination. 


Skeletons  of  a  race  of  giants  who  averaged  twelve  feet 
in  height  were  found  by  workmen  engaged  on  a  drainage 
project  at  Crowville,  near  Winnsboro,  La.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  score  at  least  of  the  skeletons,  and  they  lie  in  vari¬ 
ous  positions.  It  is  believed  they  were  killed  in  a  pre¬ 
historic  fight  and  that  the  bodies  lay  where  they  fell  until 
covered  with  alluvial  deposits  due  to  the  flooding  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  No  weapons  of  any  sort  were  found 
and  it  is  believed  the  Titans  must  have  struggled  with 
wooden  clubs.  The  skulls  are  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre¬ 
servation,  and  some  of  the  jawbones  are  large  enough  w 
fit  around  a  baby’s  body. 


There  is  a  great  rejoicing  in  Iceland  now  because  at 
length  a  much-valued  concession  to  Icelandic  national 
pride  has  been  made  by  King  Christian  of  Denmark.  For 
some  years  the  Islanders  have  been  agitating  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  the  use  of  their  own  flag — which  is  blue  and  white, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Danish  colors,  red  and  white — 
and  they  have  at  last  gained  their  wish.  Hannes  Haf- 
stein,  the  Minister  for  Iceland,  visits  Denmark  several 
times  yearly,  in  order  to  get  the  signature  of  the  King  to 
the  laws  passed  by  the  Althing.  On  the  last  occasion  he 
carried  with  him  a  petition  for  the  use  of  the  flag  of  Ice¬ 
land,  and  this  has  now  been  granted  by  royal  resolution, 
which  permits  the  blue  and  white  flag  to  be  hoisted  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Danish  flag  on  public  buildings  on  official 
occasions.  It  also  allows  the  use  of  the  special  flag  on 
the  territorial  waters  of  Iceland. 


Joseph  Frank  Mikulec,  a  Croatian,  who  started  from 
Hew  York  just  three  years  ago  to  walk  around  the  world, 
returned  recently,  having  completed  his  task,  he  says.  “I 
estimated  that  I  walked  19,000  miles,”  he  said.  “I  left 
Hew  York  without  a  cent  and  supported  myself  by  giv¬ 
ing  lectures.  I  expect  to  write  a  book  of  my  trip,  and  if 
that  is  not  a  success  I  may  go  back  to  my  trade  as  a 
painter.”  After  walking  to  San  Francisco,  Mikulec  says, 
he  worked  his  way  to  Australia  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  got 
to  the  Philippines  in  the  same  way,  after  walking  across 
Australia.  Getting  to  Calcutta,  he  walked  across  India 
to  Bombay  and  took  ship  to  Alexandria.  lie  says  ho 
visited  most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Mikulec’s  chest  is 
covered  with  medals.  Two  of  them  were  given  him,  he 
says,  by  the  Sultan  of  Johore  and  the  Maharajah  of 
Benares. 
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THE  CAPTAIN  OF  THE  GUARD 

- OR - 

The  Mysterious  Horseman 


By  ALEXANDER  DOUGLAS 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  XXVT  (Continued). 

“If  it  is  your  wish,”  said  Sir  Redmayne. 

“My  wish?  1  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than  to  be 
constantly  near  the  one  who  for  so  many  years - ” 

Here  Clement  broke  down,  and  a  tear  of  gratitude  stole 
down  his  handsome  face. 

“Hist!”  said  the  Iforseman.  “Let  us  hasten  to  White¬ 
hall.  Our  task  is  over.  To-morrow  we  will  explain  all  to 
the  king,  and  then,  hey!  for  the  castle!  Yes,  the  castle 
which  you  will  not  again  leave  unless  accompanied  by  your 

wife,  and  with  all  honors  raining  fast  and  thick  upon  you.” 
******** 

On  the  following  day,  all  that  had  occurred  was 
explained  to  his  majesty,  who  listened  with  great  atten¬ 
tion.  \ 

“All  has  been  well  and  truly  done,”  he  said,  gravely, 
“and  though  we  could  liavc  wished  for  a  better  fate  for 
Sir  George  Compton,  what  he  deserved  has  overtaken  him. 
Well,  my  Lord  Clement,”  he  said,  taking  Clement’s  hand, 
“we  wish  you  long  life  and  much  happiness.  But  as  to 
your  marriage — well,  we  would  rather  it  took  place  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Still,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  earl  to  travel,  it  must 
of  course  take  place  there.  But  let  it  be  delayed  sufficiently 
long  enough  for  us  to  be  present.” 

Clement  bowed. 

The  presence  of  the  king  at  a  wedding  was,  of  course, 
considered  one  of  the  highest  honors. 

“How  can  I  thank  you,  sire?”  said  Clement. 

“By  saying  nothing  about  it,  he!  he!  Well  then,  my 
lord,  fare  you  well  for  the  time,  and  heaven  bless  you.” 

“And  you,  your  majesty.” 

“Sir  Redmayne,  you  accompany  his  iordship?”  asked  the 

king. 

“I  do,  sire.” 

“Have  you  accepted  the  appointment  in  our  guard-?” 

“With  ten  thousand  thanks,  sire.” 

“Good!  May  you  long  be  spared  to  serve  us;  and  we 
will  not  forget  your  services,  depend  upon  it,  Sir  Red¬ 
mayne.” 

“T  am  certain  your  majesty  will  not,”  replied  the  Horse¬ 
man. 

“Nay,  nor  the  services  of  those  who  for  so  many  years 
kept  you  company.  \  hear  good  accounts  of  them.  If  my 
Ix>rd  Montague  would  wish  it,  they  shall  fonn  a  guard  of 
honor  at  his  wedding. 

“Nothing,  except  the  presence  of  your  majesty,  would 

so  delight  me,”  said  Clement. 


“Then  rely  upon  it,  Sir  Redmayne,”  said  the  king, 
“your  faithful  followers  shall  be  your  nephew’s  guard  of 
honor.” 


All  things  must  come  to  an  end,  including  novels,  and 
now  the  time  has  come  for  our  characters  to  bid  our 
readers  adieu. 

In  a  month’s  time  a  wedding  on  a  most  magnificent  scale 
took  place  at  Cadogan  Castle,  Beachy  Head  and  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  miles  around  being  en  fete. 

d’lie  king  and  queen  being  present,  of  course  their  cour¬ 
tiers  were  with  them. 


The  marriage  took  place  in  the  private  chapel  of  the 
castle,  the  king  giving  away  the  bride,  Winifred,  who 
looked  on  the  particular  morning  surpassingly  lovely. 

Sir  Redmayne  Blanchard  was  best  man,  and  he  was 
supported  on  either  side  by  Dr.  Lever  and  the  happv 
haberdasher. 

Winifred  had  eight  bridesmaids,  all  of  them  court 
ladies. 

Oh,  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  affair. 

The  wedding  over,  the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the 
grand  banqueting-room,  where  a  gorgeous  repast  was 
spread. 

The  health  of  the  bride  was  proposed  by  Sir  Redmayne 
and  responded  to  by  Clement,  and  then  the  king  himself 
proposed  Clement’s  health. 

His  concluding  words  were: 

“That  he  and  his  bride  and  his  well-loved  uncle,  as  well 
as  Dr.  Lever  and  the  bride’s  good  father,  will  be  very 
happy,  we  are  assured,  but  we  must  not  forget  to  remind 
his  lordship  that  State  affairs  will  sometimes  merit  his 
attention.  He  must  manage  to  favor  us  with  his  presence 
— that  is.  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  our  guard.  In  the  time 
to  come  he  will  be  Earl  of  Cadogan.  My  lords  and  gentle¬ 
men,  long  life  and  happiness  to  the  biidegroom!” 

This  toast  was  drunk  with  loud  anl  prolonged  cheers. 

Though  on  the  following  day  the  king  and  his  numerous 
train  returned  to  London,  the  festivities  were  continued 
for  more  than  a  week  at  the  castle. 

******** 


As  years  rolled  on  Clement  became  Earl  of  Cadogan, 
with  property  in  many  part5?  of  London,  including  tho 
splendid  estate  at  Willesden. 


Dr.  Lever  became  his  family  doctor  and  resided  at  Wil¬ 
lesden  with  the  haberdasher. 

Sir  Redmayne  was  created  Lord  Grantham,  of  Grantham 
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ParK.  but  he  still  kept  to  his  regiment,  as  also  did  Clem¬ 
ent.  Though  popular  as  the  noble  Earl  of  Cadogan,  he 
v.  as  more  popular  as  the  Captain  of  the  Guard. 

[the  end  ] 


ANOTHER  NEW  SERIAL 

NEXT  WEEK! 

THE  TWO  FLYERS 

- OR - 

The  Boy  Champions  of  the  Bicycle  Track 


ited  the  United  States  in  1872  with  the  famous  Iwakura 
Embassy  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States. 

In  the  war  between  Japan  and  China  in  1894  he  took 
a  prominent  part,  commanding  the  combined  squadrons 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  which  fought  the  battle  of  the  Yel¬ 
low  Sea.  He  afterwards  blockaded  the  port  of  Wei-hai- 
wei  and  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet.  He  was  then  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  of  the  General  Naval  Staff,  and  many  hon- 
j  ors  were  conferred  on  him  for  his  services  in  this  war. 
During  the  Russo-Japanese  war  he  acted  as  Chief  of  the 
Naval  General  Staff. 


By  Alexander  Douglas 


Do  not  miss  this  treat 

B0T  NEXT  WEEK! 


BUNCO  MEN  MEET  AN  AMERICAN. 

All  the  old  familiar  features  of  the  confidence  trick,  as 
it  is  called,  are  revealed  in  the  experience  of  F.  A. 
Semeria,  an  American  who  during  his  stay  in  London  has 
been  swindled  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1,500. 

Semeria  struck  up  an  acquaintance  with  one  Evergreen, 
an  obliging  stranger,  in  the  street.  Then  came  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  a  dropped  glove  and  a&  introduction  to  an  unsus- 

*  pected  confederate,  who  told  the  customary  story  of  a  rich 
uncle  and  of  the  need  for  a  trustworthy  man  to  distribute 
$1,250  among  the  poor.  Semeria  relates  his  experience 

*  as  follows : 

"We  then  drove  to  the  bank  and  I  drew  out  $1,450  in 
banknotes.  My  first  acquaintance  lent  me  a  pocket  case 
to  put  the  notes  in.  Later  the  older  of  the  two  showed 
me  a  pocket  case  full  of  banknotes,  which  I  now  know 
must  have  been  false.  We  went  into  a  public  house,  and 
the  younger  man  said:  'Give  me  the  pocket  case  I  lent 
you.’  I  passed  the  case  with  the  notes  to  him.  I  had  no 
misgiving.  After  receiving  the  case  the  younger  man 
walked  out  of  the  bar  with  the  other,  saying:  'Just  a 
minute.  I’m  going  to  ask  for  some  cigarettes/”  ^ 

Of  course  the  men  did  not  return  and  the  police  have 
issued  a  description  of  them. 


'  ADMIRAL  ITO  DIES  AT  70, 

Count  Tukyo  Ito,  Fleet  Admiral  of  the  Japanese  Navy, 
died  January  14  in  his  seventy-first  year. 

He  was  bom  at  Kagoshima,  one  of  the  towns  in  the 
province  of  Chocshin  which  was  devastated  by  the  earth¬ 
quake.  He  came  of  the  clan  Idea  and  of  humble  birth. 
When  he  was  a  youth,  just  after  Commodore  Perry  opened 
Japan,  he  and  Count  Inouye  made  a  voyage  to  Europe  and 
* spent  several  years  in  educating  themselves  abroad.  On 
his  return  to  Japan  he  entered  the  public  service,  and 
-  ,ce  that  time  had  had  more  to  do  with  the  development 
*of  *:,(>  Japanese  navy  than  any  other  one  man. 

His  fir- 1  visit  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1808 
to  -  mdy  our  system  of  coinage,  and  on  his  return  to  Japan 
he  established  the  Japanese  mint  at  Osaka.  He  also  vis- 


TO  EXPLORE  PANAMA  JUNGLE. 

Mosquitoes,  and  not  jaguars  or  panthers,  are  the  things 
feared  most  by  George  Shiras,  former  Representative  in 
Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  A.  G.  Anthony,  an  ex¬ 
plorer  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  who  are  going  to  Panama — Mr.  Shiras  to  obtain 
flashlight  pictures  of  the  jungle  creatures  and  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  to  collect  birds  and  mammals. 

Mr.  Shiras,  who  lives  in  Washington  when  he  isn’t 
domiciled  in  Marquette,  has  had  great  success  in  the  field 
of  flashlight  photography  and  is  an  author.  By  means  of 
a  trap  the  animals  set  off  the  flashlight  by  which  they  are 
photographed. 

With  Gatun  Lake  as  the  basis  of  operations,  Shiras 
and  Anthony  will  explore  by  motor  boat  and  canoe  all 
the  tributaries  thereof.  At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Anthony 
j  explained  recently,  the  lake  has  a  great  deal  of  water  in 
it  as  a  result  of  its  being  dammed  up,  and  this  will  permit 
penetration  into  regions  where  exploration  has  been  im¬ 
possible  heretofore. 

"As  Mr.  Shiras  will  work  principally  at  night,”  said 
Mr.  Anthony,  "we  will  have  to  take  precautions  against 
the  mosquitoes,  which  are  stirring  at  that  time.  We  will 
take  along  a  number  of  lotions  with  which  to  coat  our 
faces  and  hands,  and  quinine  for  internal  application. 
In  that  way  we  hope  to  get  the  better  of  the  pests.” 

One  plan,  not  settled  on  yet,  is  to  procure  for  the  mu¬ 
seum  the  animals  that  are  caught  in  the  traps  set  by  Mr, 
Shiras  to  take  their  pictures  by  flashlight.  There  is 
abundant  forest  life,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  high  water 
in  Gatun  Lake  has  forced  the  jungle  folk  to  restricted 
areas,  and  should  this  be  the  case  the  efforts  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers  may  be  richly  rewarded. 

"No  other  expedition  of  the  sort  has  ever  been  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  Panama  region,”  said  Mr.  Anthony.  "It  is 
most  important  from  the  museum's  standpoint  because  it 
is  a  connecting  link  between  regions  in  Central  America 
which  have  produced  valuable  material  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  where  for  a  number  of  years  the  museum  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  extensive  work.” 

Jaguars,  panthers,  tapir,  deer  and  monkeys  abound  in 
the  region  to  be  explored.  Mr.  Anthony  said  no  fear  was 
felt  in  going  after  the  photographs  of  jaguars  and  pan¬ 
thers,  because  animals  always  retreated  if  possible  when  a 
flashlight  was  fired.  The  monkeys  may  play  some  pranks, 
though. 

The  trip  will  extend  over  a  period  of  several  month*. 
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FACTS  WORTH  READING 


BUILD  CAR  IN  11  MINUTES. 

A  motor  car  was  built  in  eleven  minutes  and  put  on  the 
road  in  nineteen  minutes  at  the  Ford  Motor  YvTorks,  Traf- 
ford  Park,  Manchester,  thus  beating  by  six  minutes  the 
record  made  at  the  Ford  factory  in  Detroit. 

In  seven  minutes  the  chassis  was  on  the  ground,  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail,  and  four  minutes  later  the  body  was 
in  position  and  all  ready  for  the  road.  v 

Unfortunately  some  one  had  foregotten  to  pack  the  in¬ 
duction  pipe,  and  eight  minutes  were  lost  remedying  this 
fault.  At  the  end  of  nineteen  minutes  the  engine  was 
started  and  the  car  taken  for  a  run  around  the  works  with 
six  passengers.  , 


SOPHOMORES  AND  FRESHMEN  BATTLE. 

Although  the  New  York  University  Student  Organiza¬ 
tion  recently  decided  to  permit  freshmen  to  wear  gray 
woollen  skating  caps,  the  sophomores  refused  to  recognize 
the  action  as  binding.  The  sophomores,  about  seventy- 
five  strong,  lined  up  in  front  of  the  steps  of  the  Library 
Building,  on  University  Heights,  and  when  the  first  fresh¬ 
man  appeared  they  removed  not  only  his  cap,  but  also  his 
collar,  tie,  coat  and  other  articles  of  wearing  apparel.  One 
.hundred  freshmen  at  a  signal  from  their  president,  “Babe” 
Kranichfeldt,  attacked  the  sophomores.  Scores  of  suits 
were  torn,  faces  scratched  and  eves  blackened  before  upper 
classmen  put  an  end  to  the  battle. 

Dr.  Francis  Hovey  Stoddard,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts,  said  that  he  will  have  two  special  policemen  on  the 
campus  to  arrest  any  under  classmen  who  start  a  class 
fight.  He  said  all  offenders  will  be  expelled  from  the  uni¬ 
versity. 


TO  PROTECT  WHALES. 

The  whaling  season  of  1913  has  eclipsed  all  records, 
the  total  yield  of  oil  all  the  world  over  being  estimated  at 
about  800,000  casks,  a  quantity  never  before  reached. 
Most  of  the  enterprise  is  carried  on  by  Norwegian  com¬ 
panies  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  A  few  years  ago 
the  profits  were  great,  but  competition  has  reduced  the 
individual  “catch.” 

There  is  apprehension  now  among  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  that  it  is  being  overdone,  and,  in  fact,  com¬ 
munications  have  already  passed  between  the  different 
Governments  concerned  with  a  view  to  the  summoning  of 
an  international  conference  in  order  to  consider  how  best 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  that  has 
been  going  on  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kerguelen  Island  and  the  South  Shetlands,  as  well  as 
off  the  African,  Australian,  Tasmanian  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  coasts. 

ANCIENT  NEW  ZEALAND  FOREST. 

A  remarkable  discovery  has  recently  been  disclosed  in 
Auckland,  where  the  railway  department,  in  making  a 


site  at  Newmarket  for  new  engine  sheds,  has  had  gangs 
of  men  digging  away  a  portion  of  the  hillside  some  twen¬ 
ty  feet  thick,  and  have  come  on  a  twelve  foot  seam  of  lig¬ 
nite  which  represents  a  primeval  forest  which  flourished 
several  thousand  years  ago. 

The  deposit  is  of  the  consistency  of  cheese  or  yellow 
soap,  and  cannot  be  shattered  by  dynamite  or  displaced 
by  picks,  the  men  having  to  get  rid  of  it  very  slowly  by  " 
digging  with  wet  spades. 

Specimens  of  kauri  gum  and  complete  logs  of  well  pre¬ 
served  kauri  and  other  woods  have  been  found  in  the  lig¬ 
nite,  and  it  is  assumed  by  geologists  that  the  whole  is 
the  remnant  of  a  very  ancient  forest  -which  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  one  of  the  volcanic  disturbances  which  deluged 
New’  Zealand  thousands  of  years  before  the  country  was  in¬ 
habited. 


AUTO  BANDITS  OFF  FOR  GUIANA. 

The  survivors  of  the  infamous  automobile  bandit  gang, 
led  by  Bonnot  and  Gamier,  heroes  of  the  Paris  under- 
w’orld,  have  just  been  transferred  from  the  prison  at  Saint 
Martin  de  Re  to  the  penal  settlement  in  French  Guiana, 
whence  most  of  them  will  never  return. 

The  transport  Loire,  which  took  them  to  South  America, 
makes  the  journey  regularly  between  France  and  French 
Guiana  with  its  sad  cargo  of  human  derelicts.  The  voy¬ 
age  is  a  very  disagreeable  one  for  the  prisoners,  as  they  ■ 
are  not  allowed,  as  ordinary  travellers,  to  enjoy  the  sea 
and-  air  from  the  steamer’s  deck,  but  must  stav  below, 
each  one  in  a  separate  cage  to  which  little  fresh  air  ever 
filters. 


At  the  prison  of  Saint  Martin  on  the  little  island  of 
Re  the  prisoners  are  divided  according  to  the  various 
trades  to  v’hich  they  can  adapt  themselves.  But  a  week 
before  their  departure  for  “over  yonder”  they  are  ordered 
to  ^cease  w’ork  entirely.  The  Government  in  its  war  on 
crime  give  these  criminals  a  short  truce  before  the  hor- 

it 

rors  of  the  penal  settlement.  During  these  eight  days  the 
prisoners  do  nothing  but  enjoy  themselves  as  much  as 
prisoners  on  a  prison  island  can.  They  are  allowed  to 
see  their  relatives  or  sweethearts  for  the  last  time.  Thev 
have  an  opportunity  to  look  backward  over  the  past  or 
forward  into  the  future,  whichever  they  prefer.  It  is  onlv 
natural,  yet  worth  noticing,  that. most  of  the  visitors  dur¬ 
ing  this  short  week  are  wives,  mothers  and  sisters,  for 
the  men  do  not  come.  Tt  is  only  the  women  who  are 
faithful  to  the  last,  eager  to  get  a  few  minutes'  con¬ 
versation  with  their  loved  ones,  conversations  through  two 
sots  of  iron  bars  w’hich  do  not  allow  the  final  kiss,  nor  do  ** 
they  permit  frauds. 


i  he  hour  of  embarking  comes.  The  prisoners  are  taken 
to  the  Loire  in  hatches  and  there  for  a  short  moment  they 
are  permitted  to  gaze  on  the  country  which  has  borne 
them  and  likewise  condemned  them  to  imprisonment  "a 
perpetuite.” 
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DRIFTING  IN  UNKOWN  SEAS 


By  F.  A.  HARDY 


/ 


!(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  I. 

4,  HOW  BRUCE  AND  TWO-FINGERED  TOM  WENT  TO  SEA. 

If  you  look  in  the  post  office  directory  you  will  find 
some  towus  with  funny  names,  and  some  of  the  funniest 
1  are  out  in  California — Yellville,  Hangtown  and  Shirttail 
Bend  and  the  like — but  you  won’t  find  “Nowhere,”  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  post  office  in  the  town,  and  if  you  want 
to  mail  a  letter  you  have  to  go  over  to  Nuggetville,  two 
miles  away. 

The  fact  is,  Nowhere  can  scarcely  be  called  a  town,  for 
there  are  only  three  houses  in  it  besides  old  Dirk  Wilton’s 
Mountain  House,  which  is  located  on  the  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range. 

^  In  June,  when  the  hot  winds  begin  to  blow  the  dust 
about  in  San  Francisco,  Nowhere  is  in  its  glory,  for  the 
people  come  flocking  up  there  by  the  hundreds. 

^  There  are  campers  on  the  mountain  side  and  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  and  three  hotels  are  filled  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
but  in  the  winter  there  is  no  more  dreary  place  on  earth 
than  Nowhere,  and  it  fully  justifies  the  name,  which  has 
become  fixed  upon  it  somehow  and  probably  will  never  be 
changed,  for  Nowhere  is  a  very  popular  summer  resort. 

Old  Dick  Wilton  and  his  family  are  about  the  only 
people  who  live  in  Nowhere  during  the  winter.  In  the 
summer  the  old  man  makes  lots  of  money,  and  likes  to 
spend  the  winter  drinking  his  own  whiskey  and  trapping 
in  the  mountains,  but  the  other  two  hotel  keepers  close 
4  their  houses  and  go  away. 

One  winter,  not  long  ago,  Dirk  Wilton  decided  to  keep 
a  boy  instead  of  making  his  wife  do  all  the  chores,  as  he 

usuallv  did. 

I  *  v 

So  he  sent  to  an  intelligence  office  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  due  time  there  arrived  a  bright  young  lad  of  some 
eighteen  years,  an  orphan  of  Scotch  parentage,  without  a 
friend  in  the  world,  Bruce  Campbell  by  name,  who  was 
I  willing  to  work  for  his  board  and  clothes. 

Bruce  is  the  hero  of  this  story,  and  a  real  smart  boy  he 
I  was,  too.  Tall  for  his  age,  with  blue  eyes  and  sandy  hair, 
^nd  a  pleasing  way  of  answering  when  spoken  to;  full  of 
||  energy'  and  willing  to  work,  he  ought  to  have  suited  any¬ 
body,  but  old  Dirk  Wilton  would  not  have  been  suited 
I  wwith  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  before  Bruce  had  been  at 
tne  Mountain  House  a  week  he  knew  that  he  had  a  bad 
i  m a-. ter,  and  was  bound  to  have  a  hard  time  of  it  if  he 

|  stayed. 


He  was  not  disappointed. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  when  the  rains  were  at  their 
height  and  the  flowers  began  to  bloom  all  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  side,  presenting  such  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the 
glittering  white  snow  on  the  Sierra  peaks,  poor  Bruce  was 
about  ready  to  run  away  or  do  any  desperate  thing  to 
escape  from  Nowhere,  for  it  was  nothing  but  a  growl  and 
a  kick  and  cuff  from  morning  until  night  and  no  sort  of 
use  to  try  to  suit  the  boss.  At  last  Bruce  got  so  that  he 
did  not  care  to  try. 

“Bruce — Bruce  1  You’d  better  look  out  I  Mr.  Wilton’s 
a-coming!”  screamed  Mrs.  Wilton  one  evening  just  before 
dark.  “You  haven’t  cleaned  the  horse  yet,  and  you  want 
to  do  it.  He’s  drunk,  as  usual,  I  can  see  by  the  way  he 
walks,  and  he’ll  break  your  head  for  you  if  he  finds  it  out.” 

Now  Dirk  Wilton  owned  a  very  valuable  trotting  horse, 
known  as  “Barney  B,”  which  had  won  two  or  three  races, 
and  naturally  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  owner. 

It  was  part  of  Bruce’s  duty  to  look  after  Barney,  and 
he  was  just  about  to  go  up  to  the  pasture  to  ride  him  down 
to  the  barn  when  Mrs.  Wilton  spoke. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  he  didn’t  move  sooner, 
for  a3  he  started  up  the  hill  Dirk  Wilton  caught  sight  of 
him,  and,  shaking  his  fist,  immediately  turned  aside  into 
the  pasture  and  stood  just  inside  the  gate. 

“He’s  laying  for  me,”  Bruce  thought.  “I  don’t  care. 
If  he  touches  me  I’ll  go  for  him.  I’ve  stood  enough  of 
this.  I’ve  been  busy  every  minute  of  the  day,  and  really 
haven’t  had  a  chance  to  go  for  Barney  until  now.” 

So  Bruce  went  boldly  on  to  the  gate,  to  be  met  with  the 
usual  torrent  of  abuse. 

‘Why  haven’t  you  been  up  for  Barney  sooner,  you  lazy 
cub?”  snarled  the  landlord.  “What  do  I  feed  you  for,  you 
miserable  dock  rat?  When  I  took  you,  weren’t  you  half 
naked?  Weren’t  you  sleeping  in  a  packing  box?  Do  you 
expect  me  to  let  you  eat  your  head  off  and  do  all  the  work 
myself?  Drive  that  horse  down  now  or  I’ll  break  your 
head !” 

And  so  on.  There  was  more  of  it,  and  most  of  the 
language  wasn’t  Sunday  school  talk  either. 

Bruce  made  no  answer,  and,  dodging  the  blow  which  old 
man  Wilton  aimed  at  him,  started  across  the  pasture  with¬ 
out  a  word. 

This  didn’t  suit  the  landlord.  He  kept  it  right  up,  and, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  his  lungs,  came  staggering  after  the 
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boy,  who  had  now  almost  reached  Barney,  who  was  grazing 
on  the  flowers  at  no  great  distance  away. 

‘‘Stop,  you  sulky  brat!  Stop  and  give  an  account  of 
yourself!”  yelled  Dirk  Wilton,  and  he  picked  up  a  stone 
and  flung  it  at  Bruce,  which  was  just  about  the  worst 
*  thing  he  could  have  done,  for,  being  very  “full,”  his  aim 
was  correspondingly  poor,  and  the  stone  never  came  near 
Bruce,  but  it  did  hit  Barney  in  the  ribs,  and  away  went 
the  horse  with  his  heels  in  the  air  before  Bruce  could  lay 
hand  on  the  halter. 

“Now  see  what  you’ve  done !”  roared  Wilton.  “Catch 
him  !  Catch  him !  He’s  liable  to  break  through  the  fence 
and  tumble  into  the  gulch !” 

Now  it  was  not  Bruce’s  fault  that  the  fence  which  sep¬ 
arated  the  pasture  from  the  gulch  was  weak.  He  had 
called  Mr.  Wilton’s  attention  to  it  several  times,  conse¬ 
quently  the  boy  could  not  be  blamed  for  what  happened 
a  moment  later. 

Sure  enough,  Barney,  in  his  excitement,  ran  up  against 
the  fence,  and  all  in  an  instant  it  gave  way  and  down  went 
the  valuable  racer  into  the  gulch,  which  was  a  good  twenty 
feet  deep. 

Phew !  what  a  storm  there  was  then !  Bruce  Campbell 
ran  for  his  life — literally  for  his  life — for,  in  his  rage, 
Dirk  Wilton  threw  up  his  shotgun  and  fired  at  the  boy. 

“Don’t  kill  him,  Dirk !  Don’t  kill  him !”  screamed  Mrs. 
Wilton  from  the  hotel  piazza. 

Once  more  the  drunken  brute  fired,  but  fortune  was 
with  Bruce,  and  Dirk  Wilton’s  aim  was  poor,  so  there  was 
no  damage  done. 

Instantly  the  boy  made  up  his  mind  that,  his  day  was 
over  at  the  Mountain  House,  and  that  Nowhere  was  no 
longer  any  place  for  him. 

Leaping  the  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  pasture,  he 
ran  for  his  life,  followed  by  the  irate  landlord. 

Bight  ahead  of  him  now  lay  a  sharp  descent  of  some 
thirty  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  Bellevue,  another 
hotel,  now  closed  and  in  charge  of  a  big  overgrown,  half¬ 
witted  fellow  who  wrent  by  the  name  of  Two-Fingered 
Tom,  because  on  both  hands  the  little  finger  and  the  third 
finger  were  mere  stumps,  never  having  grown. 

“Two-Fingered  Tom  will  hide  me  if  I  can  only  get  to 
the  Bellevue,”  thought  Bruce,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
bluff  behind  the  hotel  lie  jumped,  landed  on  his  feet,  and 
darted  into  the  big  hotel  through  the  open  barroom  door. 

“Gosh,  Bruce,  what  in  thunder  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?”  cried  a  tall,  lanky  fellow,  who  was  just  coming 
through  an  inner  door. 

“It’d  old  Wilton !”  panted  Bruce.  “Hide  me,  Tom — 
hide  me !  Barney  B  has  tumbled  into  the  gulch,  and  I’ve 

run  away.” 

“Great  snakes!  he  shan’t  hurt  you  none,  Bruce,  not  if 
I  know  it!”  cried  Tom.  “I’m  just  getting  out  of  here. 
I’ve  been  bounced,  and  there’s  a  man  and  his  wife  coming 
over  from  Nuggetville  to  stay  for  the  winter.  Here,  young 
feller,  you  slip  into  the  ice  box.  If  old  Wilton  comes  in 
here  after  you  I’ll  swat  him  in  the  jaw !” 

Thus  saying,  Two-Fiugered  Tom,  whose  right  name  was 
Todd,  opened  the  door  of  the  big  refrigerator,  and  Bruce 
stepped  in. 


It  was  comical  to  stand  there  behind  that  door  and  hear 
Tom  bluff  old  man  Wilton  a  little  later. 

“Seen  Bruce?  No,  b'gosh!  I  hain’t  seen  him  nor  heard 
of  him  in  a  week,”  declared  Tom  unblushingly.  “What  a 
that  you  say?  He  drove  Barney  B  into  tiie  gulch  and  his 
leg  is  broken?  Sho !  No;  that’s  too  bad.  I  heerd  tell 
that  hoss  was  worth  as  much  as  a  thousand  dollars.  \\  hat  s^ 
that  ?  I’m  a-hiding  of  him  here  ?  W  all,  now  I  like  that ! 
Mebbe  I’m  a  liar?  Just  you  look  around  for  yourself. 
Thar’s  a  hundred  and  two  rooms  in  the  Bellevue.  I 
s’pose  you  might  get  through  a-looking  somewhere  s  along 
about  midnight  and  that  will  give  Bruce  a  bully  start.” 

“What  a  bluffer  you  are,  Tom,”  said  Bruce,  after  the 
landlord  bad  departed.  “I'm  sure  I’m  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you.  No  use  talking,  I’ve  got  to  quit  Nowhere. 

I  think  I  shall  walk  to  ’Frisco.  You’d  never  get  a  job.  I 
tell  you  it’s  no  joke  to  be  starving  in  the  streets  of  a  great  - 
city.  I’ve  been  there  and  I  know.” 

“Who  said  anything  about  looking  for  a  job  in  Frisco?  9 
replied  Tom.  “You  said  you  were  going  to  sea,  didn't  . 
you?  Yes.  Well,  that’s  me!  I’m  bounced,  and  you’re 
the  best  feller  1  know  of  anywhere.  We’ll  travel  together, 
Bruce  Campbell,  and  if  we  be  only  two  boys  from  Nowhere 
we  shall  be  pretty  certain  to  fetch  up  somewhere.  I  m 
going  to  sea  along  with  you. 

That  night,  with  Two-Fingered  Tom  for  a  partner, 
Bruce  Campbell  started  for  San  Francisco. 

In  due  time  they  reached  it,  and  three  days  later  our 
two  boys  from  Nowhere  sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate 
bound  for  Melbourne,  Australia,  on  the  three-masted' 
schooner,  Bachel  Jones. 


CHAPTEB  II. 

i  the  WRECK  OF  THE  RACHEL  JONES. 

“Lay  aloft  there!  Haul  in  them  tops’ls !  Make  every¬ 
thing  snug  and  taut.  The  simoon’s  upon  us !  It's  going 
to  blow  like  Sam  Hill !” 

Captain  Wakeman  was  a  downeaster,  and  a  mild,  inof¬ 
fensive  sort  of  a  person.  Not  much  of  a  navigator,  but  a 
good  man  to  sail  under.  This  was  his  first  trip  as  master, 
and  without  knowing  it  he  was  badly  off  his  course. 

For  a  month  now  the  Bachel  Jones  had  been  working, 
her  way  across  the  Pacific  with  a  load  of  wheat  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  fruit  in  the  hold. 

It  had  been  a  pleasant  time  for  Bruce  Campbell,  and^ 
Two-Fingered  Tom  declared  that  he  had  never  enjoyed 
himself  so  much  in  his  life,  for  the  sailors  were  a  jolly 
lot.  and  instead  of  making  fun  of  poor  Tom  as  another  set 
would  have  done,  they  laughed  at  his  quaint  sayings,  and 
so  long  as  he  kept  to  his  work,  which  he  almost  always  did, 
allowed  him  to  do  just  about  as  he  pleased. 

It  had  been  a  slow  voyage  but  a  pleasant  one,  and  up  to 
now  all  had  gone  well  with  the  Jones.  v 

But  now  a  ehanee  had  come.  The  skv  suddenlv  clouded 
and  assumed  a  sickly  greenish  hue.  Dark  masses  were 
scudding  across  the  skv,  but  as  yet  no  wind  was  felt,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  there  was  any  danger  to  the 
Jones  as  she  lay  there  in  the  water  in  a  dead  culm. 

(To  be  continued) 
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FROM  ALL  POINTS 


John  C.  Koons,  a  Dundee,  X.  Y.,  grocer,  who  died  re¬ 
cently,  was  known  to  possess  considerable  wealth,  but 
none  of  it  could  be  found.  In  taking  stock  of  Koons’s 
grocery  store,  however,  the  administrator  discovered  tucked 
away  in  barrels,  boxes,  old  crockery  and  rice  bins  cash, 
notes  and  mortgages  amounting  to  $40,000. 

i  - 

For  the  loss  of  an  eye,  injured  while  he  was  riding  on  a 
freight  car  two  years  ago,  Lawrence  Hankins,  a  brake- 
man  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  was  awarded  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  $3,000  by  a  jury  which  heard  his  suit  against  the 
Postal  Telegraph  and  Cable  Company  at  Newark,  N.  J. 
A  wire  sagging  from  two  telegraph  poles  struck  Hankins. 

Jack  Johnson  is  as  unpopular  as  ever  in  England.  He 
was  billed  for  an  exhibition  bout  recently  at  Hanley,  in 
North  Staffordshire,  but  as  soon  as  the  posters  appeared 
the  local  newspapers  were  stormed  with  letters  of  oppo¬ 
sition  from  all  classes.  The  result  was  that  the  lease  of 
the  football  field  for  the  match  was  cancelled,  and  as  the 
local  militia  refused  the  use  of  its  drill  hall,  Johnson  was 
unable  to  find  a  place. 

It  was  necessary '  to  build  a  special  coffin,  forty-four 
inches  wide  and  twenty-eight  inches  deep,  for  the  burial 
of  Mrs.  William  Seittlemeir,  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  58 
years  old,  who  weighed  600  pounds.  The  doorway  was 
widened  that  the  body  might  be  carried  out  of  the  house 
in  the  coffin  and  a  dray  was  used  to  convey  the  body  to 
the  cemetery,  no  hearse  being  large  enough  to  carry  the 
casket. 


A  Scotch  collie  dog  saved  the  life  of  Charles  Kirby, 
near  Griswold,  Iowa,  after  an  angry  bull  had  gotten  Kirby 
down  and  was  goring  him  with  his  horns.  The  dog  had 
accompanied  Kirby  into  the  pasture  and  after  the  man 
had  been  knocked  down  the  dog  appeared  to  sense  his 
master’s  danger  and  making  a  savage  attack  on  the  bull, 
chewing  its  knees,  succeeded  in  preventing  the  animal 
from  killing  Kirby  and  kept  it  interested  in  warding  off 
the  dog’s  attack  until  help  came. 

I  - 

An  unidentified  man,  who  says  he  is  seventy-four  years 
old,  but  refuses  to  disclose  his  name,  was  found  in  a  dense 
wood  thirteen  miles  north  of  Wabash,  Ind.,  where  he  has 
been  living  for  the  last  month.  The  man  is  thinly  clad 
and  .-pends  hi3  nights  about' a  fire,  with  only  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  branches  covered  with  leaves.  He  declines 
to  accept  help  and  insists  on  remaining  where  he  is.  His 
Mood  is  obtained  by  foraging.  The  other  evening  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  the  mercury  was  7 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point. 

-v  - 

Sw^ie  ship  building  companies  recently  were  asked  to 
t bids  for  the  construction  of  a  colportage  cruiser 
1/  \,o  con-trueted  by  the  American  Baptist  publication 


Society  for  use  as  a  floating  church  for  70,000  inhabi-. 
tants  of  Puget  Sound,  who  live  in  island  communities  of 
small  settlements  along  the  shores  of  the  sound  and  who 
are  now  without  a  church.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Guy  Lamson  of 
Philadelphia  will  conduct  a  keel  laying  service  when  work 
is  begun  on  the  craft. 

The  Postmaster- General  has  issued  orders  that  all  ve¬ 
hicles  used  in  the  postal  service  shall  be  painted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Body  of  a  medium  coach  green,  running  gear 
cardinal  red,  black  striping.  The  only  exception  noted  in 
the  order  is  the  screen  wagons.  Why  these  are  excepted 
is  not  stated,  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  these  wagons, 
as  carriers  of  valuable  registered  mail,  shrink  from  at¬ 
tracting  undue  attention.  The  order  leaves  some  room 
for  speculation  as  to  whether  it  applies  to  railway  mail 
cars,  which  are  “vehicles  used  in  the  postal  service,”  and 
it  seems  to  leave  it  to  the  artist  of  the  brush  to  place  the 
stripes  where  he  likes. 

\  i 

t 

When  a  box  of  fish  was  opened  to  supply  customers  at 
a  local  fish  store,  it  was  necessary  to  dump  them,  ice  and 
all,  into  a  tank  of  warm  water,  as  they  had  been  frozen 
into  a  solid  mass.  A  few  moments  later  they  were  all 
swimming  about  the  pool  as  if  they  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  be  cold  or  frozen  or  dead  to  the  world.  The 
fish  were  trout  and  had  been  shipped  to  Anaconda,  Mont., 
from  some  point  in  Washington.  They  had  been  carried 
forty  miles  by  stage  and  250  miles  by  rail,  and  had  been 
left  packed  in  the  ice  for  two  days  after  their  arrival  here. 
The  same  store  receives  many  boxes  of  fish  each  week, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  customers  could  go  to  the  market 
and  catch  their  own  fresh  fish  in  the  water. 


Justice  Seabury,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  reserved  de¬ 
cision  in  the  case  of  Robert  Fitzsimmons  against  the  New 
York  State  Athletic  Commission,  after  reviewing  the  briefs 
in  the  case  the  other  afternoon.  Fitzsimmons,  represent¬ 
ed  by  his  attorney,  George  C.  Norton,  argued  that  al¬ 
though  he  was  fifty-one  years  of  age  he  was  physically 
fit  to  enter  the  ring,  and  that  the  State  Athletic  Com¬ 
mission  was  exceeding  its  authority  in  preventing  him 
from  so  doing.  William  A.  McQuaid,  attorney  for  the 
State  Athletic  Commission,  urged  the  point  that  to  allow 
Fitzsimmons  to  enter  the  ring  at  Ms  age,  advanced  for 
an  athlete,  would  be  to  invite  possible  tragedy.  Fitzsim¬ 
mons  was  much  amused  at  the  contention  of  the  opposing 
counsel  that  it  might  be  dangerous,  on  account  of  his  age, 
to  go  into  the  ring.  Justice  Seabury  reserved  his  de¬ 
cision  and  the  contest  between  “Lanky  Bob”  and  Father 
Time  at  this  meeting  is  a  draw.  In  the  corridor  the  big 
fellow,  who  is  much  in  earnest,  told  the  reporters  and 
the  small  boys  with  wjde  eyes  and  open  mouths:  “If  a 
minister  who  is  beloved  by  his  congregation  reaches  the 
old  age  of  fifty-one  years  I  suppose  the  state  has  a  right 
to  step  in  with  a  law  and  prevent  him  from  preacMng.” 
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There  were  68,337  persons  convicted  of  crimes  in  New 
York  State  during  1913,  up  to  December  1,  an  increase 
of  19,494  over  the  same  period  in  1912,  said  Mitchell  May, 
Secretary  of  State.  Most  of  the  prisoners  were  between 
twenty-one  and  thirty  years  old. 


A  baby,  recently  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Wenger 
of  Dillsburg,  has  six  fingers  on  each  hand  and  six  toes 
on  each  foot.  The  extra  fingers  are  joined  to  the  hinds 
at  the  base  of  the  little  finger  and  the  sixth  toe  on  each 
foot  grows  out  from  the  base  of  the  little  toe. 


When  Mrs.  William  Jederberg,  of  Selby,  S.  I).,  killed 
and  dressed  a  chicken  recently  she  found  a  needle  in  the 
fowl’s  gizzard.  The  head  of  the  needle  was  on  the  in¬ 
side  and  the  point  protruded  out  through  the  tough  meat 
of  the  gizzard  into  other  parts 'of  the  chicken.  Appar¬ 
ently  the  bird  was  healthy  when  it  was  killed. 


tree,  which  was  brought  to  this  country  forty  years  ago  by 
a  famous  Australian  botanist,  William  Robinson,  gives 
out  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor.  Barron  smcdled  the  exotic 
fragrance  and  discovered  the  iree,  whose  upper -branches  ^ 
were  laden  with  a  beautiful  rainbow  liued  flower  giving 
forth  a  heavy  perfume.  Around  the  base  of  the  tree  were 
the  dead  bodies  of  small  animals  and  birds.  Barron  soon 
felt  drowsiness  stealing  over  himy  his  son  complaining  of 
the  same  feeling.  It  was  found  that  the  tree,  which  had 
originally  been  brought  from  one  of  the  south  sea  islands, 
belonged  to  the  species  Cocineae  somnambulae,  or  sleeping 
palm;  which  blooms  only  once. in  fifty  years  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  a  drug  by  the  islanders. 
Samples  of  the  flowers  have  been  sent  to  the  medical  de¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  California,  where  a  test 
will  be  made  to  discover  the  source  of  their  peculiar  prop¬ 
erties. 


JOKES  AMD  JESTS. 

"You're  louder  to  dumb  animals  than  you  are  to  me, 
your  wife.”  "Well,  vou  try  being  dumb,  and  see  how 
kind  IT1  be.” 

"Why  this  hush,  this  elaborate  tiptoeing  about?” 
"  'S-sh !  Mother  is  getting  ready  to  ask  father  for  a 
little  extra  money.” 


"Have  you  any  nice  beefsteak  this  morning?”  "Sure. 
Here's  some  steak  as  tender  as  a  woman's  heart.”  "Give  ^ 
me  a  pound  of  sausage.” 

"Freddy,  you  shouldn’t  laugh  out  loud  in  the  school-  P 
room,'’  exclaimed  teacher.  "I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it.” 
apologized  Freddy.  "I  was  smiling,  when  ail  of  a  sudden 
the  smile  bu'sted.” 


Although  the  owner  of  500  acres  of  valuable  land  and 
possessor  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  believed  to  be  buried 
on  his  farm  in  Chariton  County,  J.  B.  Stoner,  a  recluse, 
died  in  a  hospital  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  apparently  in  pov¬ 
erty.  Death  followed  Stoner’s  removal  from  a  cheap  lodg¬ 
ing  house  to  the  hospital,  where  a  physician  found  nearly 
$1,000  in  currency  sewed  in  a  pocket  in  his  coat. 

If  John  Mathews,  a  wealthy  retired  farmer  of  Leaf 
Bank.  Calhoun  County.  W.  Va.,  who  was  injured  when 
attacked  by  a  ram  in  a  field  near  his  home,  survives,  he 
will  owe  his  life  to  his  sheep  dog,  which  went  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  rescue,  driving  off  the  infuriated  animal.  The  do^ 
then  went  for  help  a  mile  away,  and  by  his  peculiar  ac^ 
tions  drew  rescuers  to  the  side  of  the  aged  man,  who  was 
found  unconscious  and  in  a  critical  condition.  Mathews 
who  is  71,  received  honorable  medals  for  his  bravery  while 
fighting  with  the  Confederate  army  in  the  battle  of  Gettys¬ 
burg. 


A  specimen  of  the  rare  sleeping  palm  has  been  found 
in  Golden  Gate  park,  probably  ’the  only,  one  in  the  United 
States.  Curator  Barron  of  the  park  museum  discovered 
it  as  he  was  walking  in  the  park  with  his  young  son.  The 


Wife — An’  phwy  do  yez  be  talcin’  thim  pills  when  vez 
are  all  well  &ga3*n?  Husband — Faith,  would  ye  be  aftiier 
havin’  me  let  a  dollar's  worth  of  pills  go  to  waste?  It's 
a  thriftless  family  Oi  married  into,  sure. 


"So  you  want  to  join  our  company?”  said  the  theatri¬ 
cal  manager  to  the  seedv-looking  applicant.  “In  what 
pieces  have  you  ever  appeared?”  "Well,”  replied  he, 
"mv  last  engagement  was  with  ‘The  Blot  on  the  ’Scutch¬ 
eon.  ’  "What  character  did  you  act?”  "I  was  the  Blot.” 


The  primary  teacher  asked  for  volunteers  in  story  tell¬ 
ing  or  singing,  and  one  little  girl  finally  offered  her 
services.  She  came  to  the  front  of  the  room  and  after 
standing  quietly  for  a  moment,  turned  to  the  teacher  and 
remarked:  "Gee!  I  wish  I  had  kept  still.” 


Tommy  came  out  of  a  room,  whore  his  father  was  tack 
ing  down  a  carpet.  He  was  crying  lustily.  “Whv,  Tom¬ 
my,  what’s  the  matter?"  asked  his  mother.  "P-p-p-papj 
hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer,”  sobbed  Tommy.  “WYJ 
you  needn't  cry  about  a  thing  like  that,"  comforted  hi* 

mother.  "Why  didn’t  you  laugh?”  "I  did,"  sobbed  Torn* 
my. 


t  < 
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FAITHFUL  NERO. 


By  D.  \V.  Stevens. 

^  ■  ■ 

The  sky  was  gray  and  overcast.  A  dull,  soughing  wind 
blew  from  the  north-east,  and  the  white  caps  on  Martin's 
-*  Bay  were  fast  merging  into  tremendous  waves  of  moun¬ 
tainous  height. 

Off  the  point  of  Rocky  Cape  a  schooner  was  trying  to 
beat  into  port.  It  was  a  hard  battle  against  the  wind, 
which  keeled  her  over  almost  upon  her  beam  ends  at  times. 

But  she  appeared  a  stanch  vessel  and  seemed  able  to  yet 
weather  the  gale. 

Lpon  the  beach,  just  below  the  little'  fisher  town  of 
White  Cliff,  nigh  the  entire  population  had  turned  out 
to  watch  the  thrilling  attempt  of  the  schooner  to  get  into 
port. 

Great  excitement  reigned  among  the  humble  fisher  folk, 
and  all  sorts  of  fears  and  surmises  were  expressed. 

“I  tell  ye,  Bill  White,  she'll  never  make  it,”  cried  Uncle 
Jim  Dudley,  as  he  stood  anxiously  scanning  the  contest 
from  beneath  the  brim  of  his  wide  tarpaulin.  “IBs  an 
even  shake  that  the  wind  will  veer  two  points  yet  and 
give  us  a  downright  norther.” 

Bill  White,  an  old  sea  dog  and  well  versed  in  the  wavs 
of  the  salty  ocean,  expectorated  a  huge  quid  of  tobacco, 
and  replied: 

“I'm  bound  to  agree  with  ye,  Uncle  Jim.  An’  I’m  right 
,  sorry,  for  the  Nancy  May  is  a  good  clean  craft,  and  her 
skipper,  though  he  is  a  young  un,  is  a  bright,  cheery  lad.  I 
sh'd  hate  ahnightily  to  see  ’em  go  under.” 

To  emphasize  this  statement  Uncle  Bill  walked  back 
and  forth  with  the  typical  swing  of  the  old  salt,  and  added 
a  few  picturesque  oaths  from  his  choicest  vocabulary. 

The  other  residents  of  White  Cliff  all  looked  with  re¬ 
spect  and  even  awe  upon  the  positive  declaration  of  these 
two  salt  water  oracles. 

Again  fearful  eyes  were  turned  to  the  sea  and  the 
schooner  was  seen  to  just  show  her  bows  beyond  the  head- 
•  land.  \ 

“Hurrah,  she’s  coming  in !”  was  the  wild  cry. 

“She  has  weathered  the  gale.  She  is  safe.” 

But  these  assertions  were  premature.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment  a  groan  of  despair  and  agony  succeeded. 

The  schooner  at  that  critical  moment  was  struck  by  a 
flaw  in  the  wind,  heeled  over,  wallowed  a  moment  in  the 
I  trough  of  the  sea,  and  then,  by  a  tremendous  effort, 
righted  herself  and  fell  far  back  of  the  headland. 

Great  excitement  ensued. 

Uncle  Bill  White  stormed  up  and  down  the  sands  like 
I  an  old-time  buccaneer  chief. 

“Condemn  ther  timbers!”  he  roared.  “Why  in  thunder 

I  don't  they  put  out  to  sea?  They’d  be  safer  out  in  the  roll¬ 
er-,  and  the  Nancy  May  is  stanch;  she’d  ride  the  gale 

H  out  if  it  lasted  a  week.” 

Whether  this  idea  had  occurred  to  those  on  board  the 

II  schooner  or  not,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say. 

y  It  was  certain  that  they  did  not  adopt  the  plan. 

T.ceir  purpose  seemed  certainly  to  make  port,  and  the 
schooner  still  kept  struggling  against  the  wind. 


Not  far  from  where  the  two  old  salts  were  stumping 
up  and  down,  roundly  cursing  the  stupidity  of  the 
schooner's  skipper,  a  young  girl  of  a  wonderful  type  of 
beauty  stood,  with  pallid  face  and  clenched,  white  hands, 
watching  the  struggle  with  starting  eyes. 

She  was  not  richly  clad,  her  dress  proclaiming  her  sim¬ 
ply  one  of  the  maidens  of  the  village. 

But  her  beauty  of  form  and  feature  was  something 
quite  uncommon. 

She  seemed  oblivious  of  all  about  her.  Indeed,  she 
seemed  unnoticed;  but  had  those  in  the  expectant  throng 
taken  the  pains  to  observe  more  closely,  they  would  have 
been  startled  by  the  awful  terror  and  despair  depicted 
upon  her  lovely  face.  v  ’  j 

Now  and  then  a  moan  would  escape  her  lips,  and  she 
would  murmur : 

“Oh,  spare  Neil  Raymond.  If  harm  comes  to  my  brave 
young  lover,  then  my  life  is  lost.”  ' 

Again  and  again  the  faintly  murmured  words  of  a 
prayer  escaped  her  lips. 

But  there  was  one  in  the  crowd  who  was  watching  her, 
and  who  well  understood  what  was  passing  through  her 
mind. 

He  was  a  tall,  darkly  handsome  youth.  There  was 
nothing  especially  evil  or  malicious  in  his  cast,  yet  the 
lines  about  his  mouth  and  the  light  in  liis  dark  eyes  quite 
clearly  bespoke  selfishness. 

He  watched  the  girl  hawk -like,  and  muttered: 

“I  pray  that  the  Nancy  May  goes  down  this  day.  If 
Neil  Ra3rmond  fails  to  come  in  alive,  there  is  hope  that  I 
may  win  the  heart  of  lovely  Leda  Lane.” 

Once  Leda  Lane,  the  fisher  girl,  glanced  in  his  direc¬ 
tion.  She  caught  his  almost  triumphant  gaze,  and  the 
chances  of  Alfred  Leigh  were  lost  forever. 

She  read  his  heart  like  a  printed  book,  and  scorn  flashed 
from  her  eyes. 

He  turned  quickly  and  strode  away,  with  seething  emo¬ 
tions. 

“It  was  an  unlucky  day  when  Neil  Raymond  crossed 
my  path,”  he  muttered  vengefully.  “He  shall  never  claim 
her  as  his  bride.” 

He  left  the  crowd  and  climbed  a  ways  up  the  cliffs  of 
Rocky  Point.  Here,  in  a  secure  place,  he  watched  the 
struggle  between  the  schooner  and  the  storm. 

Quite  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  last  few  minutes. 

The  skurrying  clouds  had  massed  themselves,  and  now, 
far  beyond  the  harbor  bar,  a  great  white  line  was  seen 
rushing  madly  inland. 

A  great  cry  of  terror  went  up  from  the  lips  of  all. 

“The  tornado’s  coming.  The  Nancy  May  is  lost.  She 
should  have  put  to  sea.” 

This  was  true. 

There  was  no  earthly  show  for  the  Nancy  May  now. 

The  blast  struck  her  full  abeam.  The  masts  one  by 
one  were  carried  by  the  board.  With  all  this  hamper  she 
could  not  right  herself  and  the  seas  swept  over  her. 

The  next  moment  a  tremendous  crash  was  heard  above 
the  thunder  of  the  storm. 

“She  has  struck  4he  reef,”  was  the  dismayed  cry. 

Far  upon  the  cliff,  vengeful  Alfred  Leigh  chuckled  with 
glee. 


Down  open  the  shore  below,  Leda  Lane  faint  and  blind 
Rank  upon  her  knees  clutching  the  wet  sands. 

“Heaven.  1  prav  thee,  bring  mv  bov  lover  safelv  back  to 

me !” 

Was  that  praver  beard  above  the  bowling  of  the  blast? 
Was  it  not  lost  in  the  wild  dim  of  the  storm? 

Onlv  time  could  tell,  and  vet  that  time  was  brief;  in- 
deed,  narrowed  down  to  the  space  of  a  few  minutes. 

There  was  wild,  hoarse  shouting  among  the  fishermen. 

“The  crew  must  be  saved,  but  with  the  life-boats. 
Every  man  must  stand  ready  to  do  his  duty  now.” 

Eight  hardy  ’longshoremen  responded  to  the  call. 

The  life-boat,  a  clumsy  affair,  was  brought  quickly  to 
the  water’s  edge.  Into  the  water  the  brave  volunteers 
plunged.  } 

But  the  life-boat  got  no  further  than  the  surf.  The 
breakers  stove  it  like  an  eggshell. 

But  at  this  supreme  moment  the  barking  of  a  dog  was 
heard.  Then  a  loud,  trumpet-toned  voice.> 

A  tall  man,  clad  in  oilskins  and  with  a  life-buoy  and 
a  long  coil  of  rope  in  his  hand,  appeared  upon  the  sands. 

Bv  his  side  was  a  powerful  St.  Bernard  dog.  A  great 
cry  arose  from  the  despairing  crowd. 

“Tim  Dugan,  the  wrecker!”  cried  old  Bill  White,  “and 
faithful  Nero !  Boys,  I  tell  ye,  they  will  be  saved !” 

In  an  instant  Tim  Dugan,  the  wrecker,  had  fastened 
the  line  to  the  dog’s  collar.  Then  the  faithful  animal 
took  the  life-buov  in  his  mouth. 

'Hie  dog  leaped  into  the  surf.  He  plunged  out  of  sight. 
A  deep  silence  as  of  death  fell  upon  the  crowd. 

All  eyes  were  bent  upon  the  wrecker.  He  was  a  bold, 
handsome  type  of  man,  and  was  renowned  for  his  bravery 
and  skill  in  a  sea-faring  wav. 

The  wrecker  kept  paying  out  the  line.  Then  he  gave 
a  sharp  cry: 

“What  is  that?”  he  cried. 

Far  up  on  the  cliff  there  was  a  flash  of  light  and  a 
sharp  report.  Another  and  another  followed. 

They  were  pistol  shots. 

Maddened,  Alfred  Leigh,  fearful  that  the  dog  would  be 
successful,  had  drawn  a  pistol  and  tried  to  end  the  noble 
brute’s  career. 

But  his  dastardly  purpose  was  not  unseen.  At  that 
moment  two  ’longshoremen  had  been  standing  just  back 
of  his  position. 

In  a  moment  they  descended  upon  him  and  disarmed 
him.  He  was  dragged  from  the  cliff  down  to  the  beach 
amid  the  maddened  fisher  folks. 

“He  tried  to  shoot  faithful  Nero,”  was  the  cry.  “Lynch 
him  !  He  is  as  bad  as  a  murderer!” 

It  was  certain  that  harm  would  have  been  done  him 
but  for  Leda  Lane. 

With  a  quick  step  and  a  wonderful  self-control  she 
sprang  between  the  maddened  crowd  and  their  would-be 
victim. 

“No!”  she  cried,  with  white  face  and  impressive  man¬ 
ner.  “Do  not  harm  him !  Let  the  law  deal  with  such  as 

her 

“Bight!”  was  the  cry  raised.  “Let  the  law  deal  with 

him.”' 


Then  Leda  Lane  turned  to  the  guilt-stricken  wretc.1 
and  with  the  attitude  of  a  Diana,  she  said: 

“Alfred  Leigh,  I  know  your  wicked  heart.  1  know' t hat i 
you  have  tried  to  rob  me  of  my  life’s  happiness.  I  have 
saved  your  life.  This  is  the  way  I  repay  you.” 

Leigh  hung  his  head  in  shame.  A  great  silence  fell 
upon  the  crowd.  All  understood  the  situation  now. 

Two  men  only  were  struggling  in  the  mad  waves.  i  he*: 
rest  of  the  schooner’s  crew  had  been  drowned. 

One  of  these  was  the  mate  of  the  schooner,  Bill  Foster, 
and  the  other  was  the  handsome,  brave,  young  master  of 
the  doomed  Nancy  May. 

Neil  Raymond,  the  lover  of  Leda  Lane,  and  the  rival 
of  Alfred  Leigh,  was  one  of  the  enterprising  young  men 
of  White  Cliff. 

From  an  humble  beginning  he  had  worked  his  way  up 
until  he  had  become  owner  of  the  handsome  schooner 
Nancy  May. 

He  was  rapidly  making  his  way  to  a  comfortable  com¬ 
petence,  and  the  day  had  been  set  for  his  wedding  with 
Leda  Lane.  The  storm  of  to-day,  however,  had  seemed  " 
likely  to  defeat  his  cherished  plans,  for  he  had  not  the 
faintest  hope  of  ever  reaching  the  shore. 

“It’s  all  up,  Bill !”  he  cried,  as  he  and  Foster  for  a 
moment  rose  together  on  top  of  a  huge  wave.  “The  Nancy 
May  is  gone  and  we  will  never  see  shore.  Oh,  what  will 
become  of  Leda !” 

He  struck  out  and  breasted  a  mighty  wave.  What 
was  that  sound  near  him?  Could  it  be?  It  was  the  bark¬ 
ing  of  a  dog.  C 

Then  for  an  instant  Neil  cleared  the  spray  from  his 
eyes.  He  saw  faithful  Nero  not  five  feet  distant  coming 
through  a  great  wave,  with  the  life-buoy  in  his  mouth.  !>< 

“Bill  Foster!”  lie  shouted,  with  all  his  might.  “Keep' 
up  !  We  are  saved  !” 


The  next  moment  faithful  Nero  thrust  the  life-buoy 
into  his  very  face.  Neil  grasped  it. 

He  turned,  just  in  time  to  see  Mate  Foster  going  down 
for  the  last  time.  With  a  quick  move  lie  threw  an  arm 
about  him. 

The  next  moment  Foster  recovered  and  supported  him-' 
self  on  the  buoy.  Neil  understood  the  dog's  errand,  and 
knew  the  dog  and  his  brave  owner  well. 


He  quickly  disengaged  the  rope  from  the  faithful  ani-, 
mai’s  collar.  Then  Nero  swam  away  for  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  those  on  shore  could  do  so,  the  two  casta- 
wavs  were  drawn  in  on  the  life  line,  still  clinfrinn  to  the 
buoy.  '  °  &  • 

As  they  came  staggering  out  of  the  surf,  kind  hands 
were  there  to  lead  them  to  warm  quarters.  Leda  Lane 
was  by  her  lover’s  side  with  hysterical  joy. 

On  all  the  long  coast  there  was  no  hero  like  faithful 
Xeio.  Even  to  this  day,  though  the  noble  animal  is  lonir 
dead,  his  name  is  perpetuated  in  all  the  fisher  towns. 

Neil  Raymond  recovered  insurance  on  the  Xancv  Mav 
and  soon  built  auother  schooner  and  prospered.  *  Nedf 
Lane  became  his  happy  bride. 

Hut  Alfred  Leigh  served  a  term  in  prison,  and  incurred 
the  just  contempt  and  hatred  of  evervbody  for  his  coward-" 

ly  attempt  to  end  the  noble  career  of  Faithful  Vero  e 
Wrecker’s  Dog.  S  ^ 
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GOOD  READING 


Robert  ("Brownie”)  Gesslcr,  formerly  a  big  leaguer, 
and  baseball  coach,  has  signed  a  contract  to  manage  the 
Pittsburg  team  of  the  Federal  League,  according  to  an¬ 
nouncement  made  recently  by  the  secretary,  William  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  John  B.  Bar¬ 
bour.  The  terms  of  the  contract  were  not  made  known. 
Gessler  formerly  played  with  the  Brooklyn  National 
League  team,  and  the  Washington  American  League  team. 


* 

ger  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  shipping  world 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  bureau  of  navigation.  Ex¬ 
perts  of  the  bureau  say  extreme  care  should  be  used 
aboard  vessels  carrying  gasolene  or  similar  substances 
which  might  be  ignited  by  electric  sparks.  A  J.  Tyrer, 
acting  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  has  directed  all  radio 
inspectors  to  be  rigid  in  their -examination  of  wireless  on 
tank  vessels. 


Railroad  circles  were  startled  at  Washington,  Pa.,  when 
126  men  employed  on  the  Pittsburg  and  Brownsville  di¬ 
visions  of  the  Pittsburg  and  Lake  Erie  road  were  dis¬ 
missed  for  drinking.  It  is  rumored  that  more  men  are  to 
be  dropped  within  a  few  days.  Weeks  ago  the  Pittsburg 
and  Lake  Erie  posted  notices  that  all  drinking  among 
employees  must  cease.  Detectives  detailed  to  watch  em¬ 
ployees  made  their  report  on  Thursday  and  the  discharge 
order  followed. 


A  remarkable  story  of  the  sea  has  just  come  to  light.  It 
is  stated  that  two  survivors  of  a  vessel  wrecked  off  Cape 
Horn  found  the  wrecked  Glasgow  ship  Marlborough  in  a 
cove,  with  twenty  skeletons  near  by.  The  Marlborough 
left  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand,  in  January,  1890,  for  Lon¬ 
don  and  was  not  heard  of  again.  It  was  supposed  that 
she  sank  in  a  collision  with  an  iceberg.  Her  captain  was 
W.  Aird.  Lloyd’s  Register  shows  that  the  Marlborough 
was  an  iron  two  deck  sailing  vessel  228  feet  long,  3a  feet 
wide  and  21  feet  deep. 


A  collector  of  postmarks  wrote  to  the  postmaster  of  a 
Welsh  village  with  a  particularly  long  name  a  little  while 
ago,  and  asked  for  an  impression  of  the  office  stamp.  By 
return  of  post  he  received,  with  the  postmaster’s  compli¬ 
ments,  not  an  impression  of  the  stamp,  but  the  official 
stamp  itself,  and  the  ink-pad  to  use  with  it.  The  collector 
was  surprised,  but  he  wrote  a  note  of  thanks.  A  few  days 
later  he  received  this  plaintive  note  from  the  postmaster: 
“Please  return  the  stamper  soon,  as  there  are  such  a  lot 
of  people  wanting  postal  orders,  and  they  are  getting  im¬ 
patient.'" 


With  his  nervous  system  shattered  as  a  result  of  Black 
Hand  threats,  Tgnace  Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist,  is 
en  route  to  Los  Angeles  from  Portland,  Ore.  He  has 
cancelled  all  Pacific  Coast  engagements  and  will  rest  in  a 
secluded  bungalow  until  he  regains  control  of  himself. 
Paderewski  saw  huge  po-ters  in  the  Municipal  Hall  in 
Denver  three  weeks  ago,  where  he  had  an  engagement,  sav¬ 
in'/  unless  he  paid  over  a  large  sum  to  the  Black  Hand 
v  lie  would  be  killed.  The  pianist  filled  his  contract 
at  night,  but  afterward  collapsed. 

j*  v/i roles®  equipment  provided  as  a  means  of  safety 
i  shin  mav  on  occasion  be  a  source  of  grave  dan- 


A  tiny  brass-fronted  safe,  which,  may  when  opened  prove 
to  contain  treasure  trove  or  something  concerning  Nell 
G-wynne,  was  discovered  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Trafal¬ 
gar  Square,  London,  the  other  day.  It  will  be  some  days 
yet  possibly  before  the  safe  can  be  opened  without  damage. 
It  is  now  located  in  a  small  cupboard-like  compartment  of 
the  wall  on  the  ground  floor  of  No.  2  Craig’s  Court,  one 
of  the  residences  of  Nell  Gwynne  during  the  reign  of  the 
Merry  Monarch.  From  the  evident  care  which  had  been 
taken  to  secret  the  safe  and  from  its  ancient  appearance, 
it  is  possible  that  it  may  actually  have  been  placed  thei^ 
by  Nell  Gwynne  or  at  her  request. 


New  York  schoolchildren  are  to  have  “'safe  and  sane” 
and  wholesome  moving  picture  entertainments  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Educational  Alliance,  and  the  price  of 
admission  is  to  be  only  three  cents.  The  exhibitions  will 
be  both  instructive  and  amusing,  and  no  films  of  a  grim 
or  “blood  and  thunder”  nature  are  to  be  permitted.  This 
announcement  was  made  recently  by  William  H.  Max¬ 
well,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  had  received 
a  favorable  report  from  Henry  E.  Jenkins  and  Cecil  A. 
Kidd,  school  superintendents  of  Districts  Nos.  2,  3,  4 
and  5,  on  the  entertainments  given  by  the  Educational 
Alliance  at  Jefferson  street  and  East  Broadway.  The 
Alliance  is  presenting  educational  moving  pictures,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  innocent  and  diverting  picture  plays.  The 
three  cent  admission  fee  just  covers  the  expenses. 


Prospect  street,  Oakland,  one  of  the  principal  thor¬ 
oughfares  of  the  suburb  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  unusual  and  exciting  fights  the 
other  morning,  which  attracted  a  large  crowd  and  held 
up  traffic  from  the  factories  for  more  than  an  hour.  The 
fight  was  between  a  big  brindle  bulldog  and  a  pig,  and 
the  latter,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  crowd,  came 
off  the  victor.  The  pig  had  escaped  from  a  farmer’s  rig 
while  being  taken  to  the  slaughter  house.  The  city  bred 
/uulldog  was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  country  bred 
animal,  which  came  rushing  at  him  down  the  street  and 
contested  the  pig’s  right  to  use  of  the  thoroughfare.  The 
pig,  crazed  by  the  efforts  of  half  a  dozen  people  to  capture 
it,  gave  battle.  The  pig  finally  broke  one  of  the  bull¬ 
dog’s  legs  between  its  jaws  just  as  it  was  becoming  so  ex¬ 
hausted  that  it  could  not  have  fought  much  longer.  The 
dog  was  shot. 
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ARTICLES  OF  ALL  KINDS 


BURNS  $134  IN  ASH  PAN  BANK. 

Mrs.  George  Wood,  of  No.  307  River  road,  Summit,  N. 
J.,  is  firmly  convinced  that  the  ash  pan  is  not  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  leave  money.  A  couple  of  days  ago 
Mrs.  Wood  went  to  Newark,  but  before  she  left  she  de¬ 
cided  to  put  $135  in  some  place  where  burglars  wouldn’t 
find  it.  She  chose  the  ash  pan  of  a  cylinder  stove.  When 
she  returned  she  forgot  all  about  the  money  and  kindled 
a  fire  in  the  stove. 

Recently  her  husband  asked  her  for  enough  money  to 
buy  a  hog,  and  then  Mrs.  Wood  remembered  that  she  had 
not  taken  the  money  from  the  hiding  place.  She  went 
to  the  stove  to  get  it.  She  found  four  quarters,  one  dime 
and  ten  pennies,  all  blackened  by  the  live  coals,  but  where 
the  green  paper  had  been  there  was  nothing  but  an  ash. 


AMERICANS  TIRE  OF  CANADA. 

While  the  large  immigration  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  is  well  known,  having  been  dwelt  upon  fre¬ 
quently,  little  mention  has  been  made  during  the  last  six 
years  of  the  fact  that  the  exodus  the  other  way  also  has 
been  heavy. 

The  number  coming  cross  the  line  to  settle  in  Canada 
numbered  618,112;  but  the  number  crossing  from  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  same  period  to  become  permanent  residents  of 
the  United  States  was  594,919.  Thus  Canada’s  net  gain 
in  the  six  years  was  only  23,193. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  exodus  was  made 
up  of  Americans  who  had  settled  here  but  were  returning 
to  their  own  country.  These  numbered  22,232  in  1910, 
but  in  1913  the  number  had  increased  to  54,497. 


$330  FOR  LINCOLN  HAIR. 

An  autograph  presentation  copy  of  the  political  de¬ 
bates  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
in  the  celebrated  campaign  of  1858,  which  were  originally 
printed  in  The  New  York  Tribune,  brought  the  top  price 
recently  at  the  final  session  of  the  sale  of  the  Lambert 
collection  of  Lincoln] ana  at  the  Anderson  Galleries,  New 
York.  It  was  sold  to  Harry  Pagan  for  $600. 

Inserted  in  the  work  are  two  autograph  letters  signed 
by  Lincoln.  The  first,  dated  November  30,  1858,  to  II.  j 
C.  Whitney,  in  which  The  Tribune  is  referred  to,  says  in 
part:  “Being  desirous  of  preserving,  in  some  permanent 
form,  the  late  joint  discussion  between  Douglas  and  my¬ 
self,  ten  days  ago  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Rev,  requesting  him  to 
forward  to  me  by  express  two  sets  of  the  numbers  of  The! 
Tribune  which  contain  the  reports  of  those  discus¬ 
sions. 

For  the  inkstand  used  by  Lincoln  for  many  vears  in 
his  office  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  George  D.  Smith  gave  $505. 
The  cane  presented  to  Lincoln  by  William  O.  Snyder  was  j 
sold  to  the  Rosenbnch  Company  for  $435,  and  a  lock  of 
Lincoln’s  hair,  cut  from  his  head  after  he  was  shot,  went' 


to  C.  Hines  for  $330.  This  lock  of  hair  was  inclosed 
in  a  12-carat  gold  case,  with  a  bevelled  glass  top.  On  the 
back  of  the  box  was  engraved,  “The  inclosed  lock  of  hair, 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  S.  F.  Taft,  one  of  the  attending  sur¬ 
geons,  April  15,  1865,  was  bought  from  his  son,  Charles 
C.  Taft,  by  William  H.  Lambert,  March  11,  1908.” 
Major  Lambert  paid  $600  for  this  relic. 


FALLS  HEIR  TO  A  FORTUNE. 

Elvin  Leschappelle,  21  years,  has  stepped  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  fortune  of  $2,000,000.  Within  a  short  time 
he  will  enter  into  his  share  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  a 
lumberman,  of  northern  Wisconsin. 

The  boy  has  been  living  with  his  grandfather,  Delbert 
Taylor,  at  Grayling,  Mich.,  since  he  was  a  child.  His 
mother  was  Mary  Taylor,  and  she  was  married  twenty- 
two  years  ago  to  Joseph  Leschappelle.  The  young  French¬ 
man  was  hot-tempered,  and  they  quarreled  within  a  month 
of  their  wedding  day.  He  left  Grayling  and  never  re¬ 
turned. 

After  the  birth  of  her  son  the  young  mother  felt  called 
upon  to  support  herself,  since  her  father  was  poor.  She 
secured  a  divorce  from  Leschappelle,  and,  intrusting  Elvin 
to  her  father,  left  Grayling.  She  is  married  again,  ha3 
reared  a  family,  and  resides  in  Wisconsin. 

Her  former  husband  was  an  experienced  woodsman, 
and  when  he  left  Grayling  went  to  an  obscure  lumber 
camp  near  the  northern  boundary  of  Wisconsin.  He  rose 
through  the  successive  grades  of  lumberjack  and  foreman 
to  timber  cruiser,  and  then  to  speculator  in  timber  lands. 
He  bought  large  tracts  of  heavily  timbered  country  when 
pine  was  cheap,  and  did  not  sell  until  years  later,  when  it 
had  become  scarce.  He  also  married  again,  and  one  son 
was  born  to  the  second  marriage. 

The  millionaire  died  recently  and  word  eventually 
reached  Grayling  that  Elvin  was  heir  to  a  part  of  his 
father’s  estate.  His  grandfather  investigated  the  report 
somewhat,  but  was  too  poor  to  establish  legally  Elvin’s 
claim.  The  boy’s  chances  to  share  in  the  fortune  were 
dwindling  when  R.  Hanson,  himself  a  millionaire  lum¬ 
berman,  heard  the  rumor  and  interested  himself  for  Elvin. 

He  took  the  boy  to  Detroit  and  secured  a  competent  at¬ 
torney.  Investigations  were  prosecuted  in  Wisconsin,  and 
Elvin's  relationship  to  the  founder  of  the  Leschapelles  for¬ 
tune  was  conclusively  proved.  As  a  result,  the  estate  is 
being  wound  up,  and  Elvin  will  share  equally  in  the  $4,- 
000,000  estate  with  the  half  brother  he  has  never  seen. 

Elvin  has  had  a  common-school  education,  and  was  put¬ 
ting  behind  him  his  boyish  dreams  preparatory  to  settling 
down  to  a  life  of  hard  work.  He  has  announced  that 
he  will  give  a  maiden  aunt,  who  acted  as  housekeeper  for 
her  father,  Taylor,  and  was  almost  a  mother  to  the  boy* 
half  of  his  money.  With  the  baloncec  he  expects  to  “Rave 
a  good  time,"  and  is  choosing  his  itinerary  for  a  tour  of 
the  world. 


DEL V  SION  TRICK. 

A  magic  littie  box  in  throe 
parts  that  is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  triok. 

A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  it  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  in  diameter.  Price,  12c. 

M.  Y.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  5«tb  it.,  N.  Y. 

ITCH  POWDER. 

Gee  whiz  !  What  fun 
you  can  have  with 
this  stuff.  Moisten  the 
tip  of  your  finger,  tap 
it  on  the  contents  of 
the  box,  and  a  little 
bit  will  stick.  Then 
shake  hands  with 
your  friend,  or  drop 
a  speck  down  his 
back.  In  a  minute  be 
will  feel  as  if  he  had 
the  seven  years'  itch. 
It  will  make  him  scratch,  rear,  squirm  and 
make  faces.  But  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  as 
it  Is  made  from  the  seeds  of  wild  roses.  The 
horrible  Itch  stops  in  a  few  minutes,  or  can 
be  checked  immediately  by  rubbing  the  spot 
with  a  wet  cloth.  While  it  is  working,  you 
wil!  be  apt  to  laugh  your  suspender  buttons 
off.  The  best  joke  of  all.  Price  10  cents  a 
box.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

COMICAL  RCBEER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  of  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  and  other 
laughable  figures  as 
shown  in  pictures.  As 
each  figure  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print-  . 
ing  the  figures  in  differ-  ! 
ent  positions.  With  each  set  of  figures  we  | 
send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  these 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  writing 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  without 
doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gotta  up  in  years.  Price  of  the  com-  : 
plete  set  of  Rubber  Stamps,  with  ink  and 
ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  Bets  for  25c.,  one  dozen 
90c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 

JUMPING  TELESCOPE. 

<S^  This  is  an  oblong 
'  ^  tube  in  exact  imi¬ 

tation  cf  a  tele¬ 
scope.  By  looking 
through  it,  reveals 
one  highly  magni¬ 
fied  picture  of  a 
dancer  or  other 
subject.  It  con¬ 
tains  on  the  side  a 
button,  which  the 
victim  is  told  to 
press  for  a  change  of  picture.  Instead  of 
another  picture  appearing,  the  entire  inside 
part  shoots  out,  as  shown  in  illustration.  It 
is  entirely  harmless,  but  gives  the  victim  a 

genuine  scare.  „  ,  . , 

Price.  15c.  each;  2  for  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  IV.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 

BUBBLE  BLOWER. 

With  this  device,  a 
continuous  s  e  i  i  e  s  of 
bubbles  can  be  .blown, 
a  wooden,  cigar- 
j-  i  v  shaped  blower,  encas- 
ing  a  small  vial,  in 
which  there  is  a  piece 
I  of  soap.  The  vial  is 
filled  with  water,  and  a  peculiarly  perforated 
cork  is  inserted.  'When  you  blow  in  to  the 
mouthpiece,  it  sets  up  a  hydraulic  pressure 
through  the  cork  perforations  and  causes 
bubble  after  bubble  to  come  out.  No  need  of 
dipping  into  water  once  the  little  bottle  is 
Bile d.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail,  postpaid. 

C.  BE  HR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. 
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WiaSTLEPHONE 

This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  musical  i  n- 
struments  ever  Invent¬ 
ed.  It  is  made  entirely 
of  metal  and  is  almost 
invisible  when  in  U3e. 
With  it,  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  you  can  learn 
to  play  all  kinds  of 
tune*.  l.ave  lots  of  fun.  please  and  amuse 
your  friends  and  make  some  money,  too.  Fine 
for  either  song  or  piano  accompaniment  or 

h/  itself  alone.  You  place  the  whlstlephone 
» h e  mouth  with  half  circle  out,  place  end 
o‘  tongue  to  rounded  part  and  blow  gently 

*  If  to  cool  the  lips.  A  few  trials  will  ena- 
b>«  or.e  to  j.Iay  any  tone  or  air. 

Price  *>  cents  *>rh  by  mail,  post-paid 
V4  0LJ*'  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2$tb  St..  N.  Y. 


Sure  Fire 
Accuracy 
Penetration 

The  World’s 

Record  Holders 

Remington-  UMC  .22  cal. 
cartridges  have  broket* 
two  records  in  two  years. 

The  present  world’s  1 00-shot  gallery  record,  2484  ex  2500,  held  by 
Arthur  Hubaiek  was  made  with  these  hard  hitting  .22’s. 

They  will  help  you,  too,  to  break  your  best  shooting  reeords. 

Remington- UMC  .22’s  are  made,  too,  with  hollow  poiat  bullet*. 
This  increases  their  shocking  and  killing  power. 

Remington-  UMC— tho  perfect  shooting  comblcatloo 


fke  Iemlnfto*-UHC  nb  uk*  •  fl*4 


FEMIN0TON  ARMS-UNI0N  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO. 


299  Brcadv*?.  f?cw  Yor&  tflfj 


JUMPING  CARD.— A 

pretty  little  trick,  easy  to 
perform.  Effect:  A  select¬ 
ed  card  returned  to  the 
deck  jumps  high  Into  the 
air  at  the  performer’s  com¬ 
mand.  Pack  is  held  in  one 
hand.  Price  of  apparatus, 
with  enough  cards  to  per¬ 
form  the  trick,  10c. 


Y.  GALLIGAN,  419  W.  56th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CACHOO  OR  SNEEZING  POWDER. 

The  greatest  fun-maker  of 
them  all.  A  small  amount 
of  this  powder,  when  blown 
in  a  room,  will  cause 
everyone  to  sneeze  without 
anyone  knowing  where  it 
comes  trora.  It  is  very  light,  will  float  in  tho 
air  for  some  tlmq,  and  penetrate  every  nook 
and  corner  of  ft  room.  It  is  perfect  ly  harm¬ 
less.  Cachoo  is  put  up  in  bottles,  and  one 
bottle  contains  enough  to  be  used  from  10  to 
1C  times.  Price,  by  mail,  10c.  each;  3  for  25e. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


trick  FanT 

A  lady’s  fan  made 
of  colored  silk  cloth. 
The  fan  may  be  used 
and  then  shut,  and 
when  it  opens  again, 
it  falls  in  pieces;  shut 
and  open  again  and  it 
is  perfect,  without  a 
A  great  surprise  for  these 
Pi-ice,  35c.  by  ms.il,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


Womisrftil  lcatrunwo, 
Jtli. I  .  new  vo. 

powe*.  Bonrdanp. 

V*5*/  rxirto  omi.  from  .  fr.»t  dl(tane«  H»ld OMottin  tb,  merit, 

fk  Vyittfl.f  iTwrkody.  Ssndsdim*  for  tout,  tod*  T.  0»  ^rwtonteloc 
sia  and  Mjitsry  Ueluded fr»»-  MaKXMLEY  00., b 4  WINONA, MINX 


INVOICE  THROWEffl  Oft 

■S*’/  pnr  to  ooin.  from  .  rr.at  d!»tane»  away.  Hold 


Bign  of  a*  break 
not  in  the  ti-ick. 


LOTS  OF  FUN  FOR  A  DIME 

Ventriloquist  Double  Throat v* 
Fit*  roof  of  mouth;  always  invisible;  greatest 
thins  yet.  Astonish  and  mystify  your  friends. 
Neigh  like  a  horse;  whine  like  a  puppy;  sing 
like  a  canary,  and  imitate  birds  and  beasts  of 
the  field  and  forest.  Loads  ot  fun.  Wonder¬ 
ful  invention.  Thousands  sold.  Price:  only 
16  cents;  4  for  25  cents,  or  12  for  50  cents. 

Double  Throat  Co.Dpt.  k  Frenchtown.M.A 


WE  SH!P°n  APPROVAL 

■without  a  cent  deposit,  prepay  the  freight  and 
‘  allow  lO  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  leant  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers  on 
highest  grade  1914  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ii&tz 

a  pair  ot  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  vour  town. 

RIDER  ASEKTS  SSEfTb" 

money  exhibiting  and  selling'  our  bicycles. 
We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

TIRES,  Coaster-Brake  rearwheels, 

lamps,  repairs  and  all  sundries  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  Mot  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Oep*  Si 88  CHICAGO 


SURPRISE  KINEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  the 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tights.  Hand 
it  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic- 
ture ;  tell  him  to  turn  the 
screw  in  center  of  instni- 
ment  to  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  kinema- 
tograph  in  operation  is  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  instrument  can  be  refilled 

with  water  in  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 

customer.  Price  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  LETTER  DRUM. 

Stung!  That  was  one  on 
you!  The  joke?  You  send  a 
friend  a  letteiv  He  opens  it, 
and  that  releases  the  drum. 
Instantly  the  sheet  of  note 
paper  begins  to  bang  and 
thump  furiously,  with  a  rip¬ 
ping,  tearing  sound.  Guar¬ 
anteed  to  make  a  man  with  iron  nerves  al¬ 
most  jump  out  of  his  skin.  You  can  catoh 
the  sharpest  wlsenheimer  with  this  one.  Don’t 
miss  getting  a  few.  Price,  6c.  each  by  malL 
SL  V.  LANG.  1815  Centra  St.,  B’kljra,  M.  L 


ni  WANTED.  41  to  $600  raid  fot 

nif’  that  &€r  Via?  9  9  v  hundred*  of  coins  dated  befor* 
1884.  Send  10  cents  for  our  coin  value  book,  it  may  mean  your 
fortune.  ROCKWELL  &  C(k  &26&  Amber  Avsl.  CHICAGO.  ILk 


’  Flash  otur  “Million 


EASY  MONEY  alre'«  Bank  Roll” 

and  make  'em  all  ‘‘rubber.”  Theee  good,  axe  _ 
made  In  Wstbtngton  and  are  dandlea.Laay  money  hand 
’•ling  them.  Send  10o  for  (ample  "wad.”  and  Big  Catalog 
,Ad4ren»  .MoXZXLEY  CO.,  Dept T  ,  WINONA, AIINN 


1®C 


LITTLE  CLINCHERS 

With  a  pair  of  theso  creepers 
clinched  on  your  shoes  you  can 
defy  the  slipperiest  ice  or  snow. 
No  matter  how  slippery  the 
road  or  how  steep  the  hill, 
these  claws*of  steel  will  carry 
you  safely  oxer  them.  A  child 
can  adjxist  them  in  30  seconds. 
No  nails,  straps,  screws  or 
rivets  are  needed.  They  will 
not  injure  your  shoes.  No  need 
to  remove  them  indoors — sim¬ 
ply  fold  the  heel-plate  for¬ 
ward,  reversing  the  spikes 
under  the  instep.  They  are 
comfortable,  durable  and  in¬ 
visible.  Just  the  thing  for 
postmen,  golfers,  hunters, 
woodsmen,  brakemen,  miner* 
and  all  who  would  insure  life  and  limb  in 
winter  weather.  2D  cento  a  pair,  postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  8L,  B’klyn.  N.  Y. 


GOOD  LUCK  BANKS. 

Ornamental  a*  wall  aa  uaa- 
ful.  Mada  of  highly  nickeled 
braaa.  It  holds  Just  Ona  Dol¬ 
lar.  Whan  filled  It  opens  It¬ 
self.  Remains  locked  until 
refilled.  Can  be  used  as  a 
watchcharm.  Money  refund¬ 
ed  If  not  satisfied.  Price, 
10c.  by  mall. 


t.  F.  LANG.  ISIS  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the 
most  fasclnatlnr  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  Is  to 
separate  the  antlers  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  It  and  you  will  admit  that 
It  Is  without  exception  the  best 

fiuzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  You  can't  leave 
t  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Prloe,  12c.;  8  for  80c.,  sent  by  mall,  postpaid. 
H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klya,  N.  Y. 

THE  FIGHTING  ROOSTERS. 

A  full  blooded  pair  of 
AiRv  fighting  game  cocks, 
tejjjat}  These  Ullputlan  fighters 
jtJG$Sr  '  hav®  real  leathers,  yellow 
leg's  and  fiery  red  combs, 
^  V  their  movements  when 
fU  fighting  are  perfectly  nat- 

ural  and  lifelike,  and  the 
secret  of  their  movements 
Is  known  only  to  the  operator,  who  can  cause 
them  to  battle  with  each  other  as  often 
and  as  long  as  desired.  Independent  of  their 
fighting  proclivities  they  make  very  pretty 
mantel  ornaments.  Price  for  the  pair  In  a 
strong  box,  10c.;  8  pairs  for  25c.  by  mail, 
postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  Illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  It,  as  It  Is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mall,  postpaid,  25c. 
each. 

H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


VANISHING  CIGAR. 

This  cigar  Is  made  In 
exact  Imitation  of  a  good 
one.  It  Is  held  by  a  rub¬ 
ber  cord  which,  with  the 
attached  safety  pin,  Is 
fastened  en  the  Inside  of 
,  the  sleeve.  When  offered 

to  a  friend,  as  it  Is  about  So  be  taken,  It  will 

Instantly  disappear. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  mall,  postpaid. 
C.  BEHB,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 

THE  JUMPING  FROG. 

This  little  novelty  creates 
a  world  of  laughter.  Its 

chief  attractiveness  Is  that 
It  takes  a  few  seconds  be¬ 

fore  leaping  high  In  the  air, 
so  that  when  set,  very  Inno¬ 
cently  along  side  of  an  unsuspecting  person, 
he  Is  suddenly  startled  by  the  wonderful 
activity  of  this  frog.  Price,  15c.  each  by  mall 
postpaid. 

XL  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


THE  PEG  JUMPER. 

A  very  effective 
pocket  trick,  easily 
to  be  performed  by 
any  one.  A  miniature 
paddle  is  shown.  Cen¬ 
tral  holes  are  drilled  through  It.  A  wooden 

Sag  Is  Inside  of  the  upper  hole.  Showing  now 
oth  sides  of  the  paddle,  the  performer  causes, 
by  simply  breathing  upon  It.  the  peg  to  leave 
the  upper  hole,  and  appear  In  the  middle  one. 
Then  It  jumps  to  the  lower  hole,  back  to  the 
middle  one,  and  lastly  to  the  upper  hole. 
Both  sides  of  the  paddle  are  repeatedly  shown. 

Price  by  mall,  15c. 
C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


MANY  TOOL  KEY  RING. 

The  wonder  of  the  age.  The  great¬ 
est  small  tool  in  the  world.  In  this 
little  Instrument  you  have  in  combina¬ 
tion  seven  useful  tools  embracing  Key 
Ring,  Pencil  Sharpener,  Nall  Cutter 
and  Cleaner,  Watoh  Opener,  Cigar 
Clipper,  Letter  Opener  and  Screw 
Driver.  It  is  not  a  toy,  but  a  useful 
article,  made  of  cutlery  steel,  tem¬ 
pered  and  highly  nickeled.  Therefore 
will  carry  an  edge  the  same  as  any 
piece  of  cutlery.  As  a  useful  tool,  nothing 
has  ever  been  offered  to  the  public  to  equal  it. 
Prloe,  15a.,  mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  20th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FLUTOPIIONE. 

A  new  musical  la- 
I'rument,  producing  the 
i  "-©test  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
M  part  of  the  Instrument 

In  placed  In  the  mouth, 
//  '  •  .  the  lips  covering  tho 

openings  In  the  centre. 

"  Then  by  blowing  gently 

upon  It  you  can  play 
any  tuns  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  Is  required  to  become  a  finished 
player.  It  Is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
last  a  llftlme.  We  will  send  full  Instructions 
with  each  Instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WAKFORD.  10  Hart  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  th« 
boys.  A  top  you  can 
spin  without  a  string. 
This  Is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  Is  of  largo 
size,  mads  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 
tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  Tho  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  It  up. 
When  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing,  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keeps  It  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  tho  handsomest  and 
best  top  jn  the  market. 

Price  12  eents  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
H.  F.  LANG.  1815  Centre  St..  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  PISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  "gun”  he  will 
b©  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — "I 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim,  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  tho  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  Is  squirted  Into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  There  are  ‘Hoads  of  fun”  In  this  wicked 
little  Joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  ali.  Price 
only  7c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  60c.  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


A  GRAND 
PREMIUM 

One  of  these  fine  watches  FREE  to  anyone  sending  ns 


One — 1  year’s  subscription  at  .  . 

Two — 6  months’  subscriptions  at  . 
Four — 3  months’  subscriptions  at  . 


$2.50 
1.25  each 
0.65  each 


For  either  of  the  following:  “Moving  Picture 
Stories,”  “Happy  Days,”  “Wild  West  Weekly,”  “Fame 
and  Fortune  Weekly,”  “The  Liberty  Boys  of  ’76,”  “Se¬ 
cret  Service,”  “Work  and  Win,”  or  “Pluck  and  Luck.” 

There  is  only  one  condition — Bend  us  the  money  and 
we  will  send  you  the  watch,  and  any  one  of  the  above  Back 

publications  for  the  period  subscribed  for. 

Description  of  the  Watch 

It  Is  American-made,  open  face,  stem  wind  and  set,  and  will  run  from  30  to  36  hours 
with  one  winding.  The  movement  is  the  same  size  as  an  expensive  railroad  timepiece, 
\  absolutely  accurate,  and  each  one  is  guaranteed.  The  cases  are  made  in  Gold  Tlate, 
\  Polished  Nickel,  Gun-metal  with  Gilt  center  and  plain  Gun-metal. 

\  design  on  the  back  case  is  a  fancy  engraved  scroll. 

\  Send  in  Your  Subscriptions  Now  to 

Addresi . \  FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 

c“' . s,n,e . \  168  West  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Date .  N 


\ 


This  coupon  when 
properly  filled  out 
and  forwarded  with 
subscription  price  en¬ 
titles  the  holder  to  Pre 
mlum  mentioned. 

Name . 


5 favff/s  Sought  ami  Sold 

ROBERT  H.  SMELTZER 
3432  N.  B0D1NE  ST., 

PHILADELPHIA,  -  PA- 


• 

LATEST  ISSUES 


775 


748  Fred  Fearnot’s  Defeat;  or,  A  Fight  Against  Great  Odds. 

7  49  Fred  Fearnot  s  Own  Show;  or,  On  the  Hoad  With  a  Combination. 

750  Fred  Fearnot  In  Chicago;  or,  The  Abduction  of  Evelyn. 

751  **red  Fearnot* s  Grit;  or.  Banning  Down  a  Desperate  Thief. 

752  Fred  Fearnot’*  Camp;  or,  Hunting  for  Big  Game. 

752  Fred  Fearnot’ s  Baseball  Club ;  or,  The  Niue  That  Was  Never 
Beaten. 

f54  M»ed  Fearnot  In  Philadelphia ;  or,  Solving  the  Schuylkill  Mys¬ 
tery. 


755  Fred  Fearnot’s  Famous  Stroke  ;  or,  The  Winning  Crew  of  Avon. 

756  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double ;  or.  Unmasking  a  Dangerous  Rival. 

757  Fred  Fearnot  In  Boston  ;  or,  Downing  the  Bully  of  Back  Bay. 

758  Fred  Fearnot’s  Home  Run;  or,  The  Second 'Tour  of  His  Nine. 
75#  Fred  Fearnot’s  Side  Show  ;  or.  On  the  Road  With  a  Circus. 

760  Fred  Fearnot  In  London  ;  or,  Terry  Olcott  In  Danger. 

761  Fred  Fearnot  In  Paris;  or,  Evelyn  and  the  Frenchman. 

762  Fred  Fearnot’s  Double  Duel;  or,  Bound  to  Show  His  Nerve. 

762  Fred  Fearnot  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  “Uncle  Sam.” 

764  Fred  Fearnot’s  Danger;  or,  Three  Against  One. 


765  Fred  Fearnot’s  Pledge;  or.  Loyal  to  His  Friends. 

70S  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flyers;  or,  The  Bicycle  League  of  Avon. 

767  Fred  Fearnot’s  Flying  Trip;  or,  Around  the  World  on  Record  Time. 

768  Fred  Fearnot’s  Froiics:  or.  Having  Fun  With  Friends  and  Foes. 

76#  Fred  Fearnot’s  Triumph  ;  or,  Winning  His  Case  In  Court. 

770  Fred  Fearnot’s  Close  Call ;  or,  Punishing  a  Treacherous  Foe. 

771  Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Bluff ;  or,  Working  for  a  Good  Cause. 

772  Fred  Fearnot’s  Ranch  ;  or.  Roughing  it  in  Colorado. 

772  Fred  Fearnot’s  Speculation  ;  or,  Outwitting  the  Land  Sharks. 
774  Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Clouds ;  or,  Evelyn’s  Narrow  Escape. 


776 

777 

778 
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781 

782 

783 

784 

785 
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787 

788 

789 

790 

791 
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Fred  Fearnot  at  Yale  Again  ;  or,  Teaching  the  College  Boys  New 

Tricks. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mettle ;  or,  Hot  Work  Against  Enemies. 

Fred  Fearnot  In  Wall  Street ;  or.  Making  and  Losing  a  Million. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Desperate  Ride ;  or,  A  Dash  to  Save  Evelyn. 

Fred  Fearnot  s  Great  Mystery;  or,  How  Terry  Proved  Hl| 

Courage. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Betrayal ;  or,  The  Mean  Work  of  a  False  Friend. 
Fred  Fearnot  In  the  Klondike;  or,  Working  the  “Dark  Horse” 

Claim. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Skate  for  Life;  or.  Winning  the  ’Tee-Flyers’” 

Pennant. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Rival  ;  or,  Betrayed  by  a  Female  Enemy, 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Defiance ;  or.  His  Great  Fight  at  Dedham  Lake. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Contract;  or,  Running  a  Count  y  Fair. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Deed;  or.  Saving  Terry  From  the 
Lynchers. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Revenge;  or,  Defeating  a  Congressman. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Trap;  or.  Catching  the  Train  Robbers. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  Harvard;  or.  Winning  the  Games  for  Yale. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Ruse;  or,  Turning  Tramp  to  Save  a  Fortune. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  Manila;  or.  Plotting  to  Catch  Aguina^do. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lariat;  or,  Jiow  He  Caught  His  Man. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wild  West  Show;  or.  The  Biggest  Thing  on  Earth. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Tour ;  or,  Managing  an  Opera  Queen. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Minstrels;  or,  Terry's  Great  Hit  as  an  End  Man. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duke ;  or.  Baffling  a  Fortune  Hunter. 


Fer  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  6  cents  per  copy,  In  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRAITX  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


IF  YOU  WAJVT  AJVY  ‘BACK  LUMBERS 

of  eur  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  an£ 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  ot  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  T0USEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


N»  I  NAPOLEON’S  OKACULIM  AND 
DREAM  BOOK. — Containing  the  great  oracle 
of  human  destiny;  also  the  true  meaning  of 
almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with 
charms,  ceremonies,  and  curious  games  of 
cards. 

No  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS.— The  great 
book  of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full 
Instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of 
the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illu¬ 
sions  as  performed  by  our  leading  magicians; 
every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  and 

wiles  of  flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this 
little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and 
hat  flirtation.  It  contains  a  full  list  of  the 
language  and  sentiment  of  flowers. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of 

this  little  book.  It  contains  full  instructions 
In  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball¬ 
room  and  at  parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full 
directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  square 
dances. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  com¬ 
plete  guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage, 

giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to 
be  observed. 

No.  «.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE. 
— Giving  full  Instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb¬ 
bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal 
bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing 
ft  good,  healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty 
Illustrations 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEI*  BIROS.— Hand¬ 
somely  illusirated  and  containing  full  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  par¬ 
oquet.  parrot,  etc. 

No.  t.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILO¬ 
QUIST. — By  Harry  Kennedy,  Every  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  reading  this  book  of  instructions  can 
master  the  art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun 
for  himself  and  friends. 

No.  I®.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self- 
del  ense  mane  easy.  Containing  over  thirty 
Illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy 
should  ebtaln  one  of  these  useful  and  instruc¬ 
tive  books,  as  It  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  Instructor. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. 

—A  most  complete  little  book,  containing  full 
directions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when 
to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for 
young  and  old 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
LADIES. — Giving  complete  Instructions  for 
writing  letters  to  ladles  on  all  subjects;  also 
lotters  of  Introduction,  notes  and  requests 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR.  BOOK  OF 


ETIQUETTE. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and 
one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know  all 
about  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No,  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  com¬ 
plete  hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of 
candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL. 
— One  of  the  brightest  and  most  valuable 
little  books  ever  given  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beauti¬ 
ful.  both  male  and  female.  The  secret  Is 
simple,  and  almost  costless. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVEN¬ 
ING  PARTY. — A  complete  compendium  of 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recita¬ 
tions.  etc.,  suitable  for  parlor  or  drawing¬ 
room  entertainment. 

No  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The 
most  complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever 
published.  It  contains  full  instructions  about 
guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and’ Ash¬ 
ing,  together  with  description  of  game  and 
fish. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — 
Heller’s  second  sight  explained  by  his  former 
assistant,  Fred  Hunt.  Jr.  Explaining  how  the 
secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the 
magician  and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giv¬ 
ing  all  the  codes  and  signals. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— 

This  little  book  gives  the  explanation  to  all 
kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky  and 
unlucky  days. 


No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO 
GENTLEMEN. — Cotaining  full  directions  for 
writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects. 

No.  25.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of 
gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Em¬ 
bracing  thlrty-flve  illustrations. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD 
A  BOAT. — Fully  illustrated.  Full  Instructions 
are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  a  ,d  riding,  companion 
sports  to  boating. 


.m».  nun  iu  ur.uir,  HOOK  Ol 

RECITATIONS. — Contt  lning  the  most  popula 
selections  In  use.  comprising  Dutch  dialed 
French  dialect.  Yankee  and  Irish  dlalec 
pieces,  together  with  many  standard  r*-adimr« 
No  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  - 
Everyone  Is  desirous  of  knowing  what  hi 
future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happlnes 
or  misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tel 
by  a  glance  at  this  little  book. 


No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. 
—  Every  boy  should  know  how  Inventions  orig¬ 
inated.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving 
examples  In  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnet- 
•am  optics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  auy  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy, 

FRANK  TOUSFiY.  Publisher. . - 


No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most 
instructive  books  on  cooking  ever  published. 
It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish, 
game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes 
and  all  kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collec¬ 
tion  of  recipes. 

No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. 
— Containing  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the 
different  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good 
speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  con¬ 
taining  gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of 
prose  and  poetry. 

No.  32.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing 
the  rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and 
the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of 
appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  bails, 
the  theatre,  church,  and  in  the  drawing-room. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  com¬ 
plete  and  useful  little  book,  containing  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  IIOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS. 
— Containing  all  the  leading  conundrums  of 
the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and 
witty  sayings. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN 
DOCTOR. — A  wonderful  book,  containing  use¬ 
ful  and  practical  Information  in  the  treatment 
of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  te 
every  family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effec¬ 
tive  recipes  for  general  complaints. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POUL¬ 
TRY,  PIGEONS  AND  RABBITS.— A  useful 
and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  lllustarted. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. 
— Including  hints  on  how  to  catch  moles, 
weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also 
how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  ENI> 
MEN’S  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the  most 
famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  i» 
complete  without  this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK 
STUMP  SPEAKER.— Containing  a  varied  as¬ 
sortment  of  stump  speeches.  Negro.  Dutch  and 
Irish  Also  end  men’B  Jokes. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN. 
— Containing  the  grandest  assortment  of  mag¬ 
ical  Illusions  ever  placed  before  the  public. 
Also  tricks  with  cards.  Incantations,  etc. 

No.  44.  HOW  TO  WRITE  IN  AN  AL¬ 
BUM. — A  grand  collection  of  Album  Vereee 
suitable  for  any  time  Rnd  occasion;  embrac¬ 
ing  Lines  of  Love.  Affection.  8entlment,  Hu¬ 
mor,  Respect,  and  Condolence;  also  Verse* 
Suitable  for  Valentines  and  Weddings. 

No.  45.  THE  BOVS  OF  NF.W  YORK  MIN¬ 
STREL  GLIDE  AND  JOKE  BOOK.  Some¬ 
thing  new  and  very  Instructive.  Every  boy 
should  obtain  this  book,  aa  It  CMlUtM  full 
Instructions  for  organising  an  amateur  min¬ 
strel  troupe. 

or  3  for  25  ote..  in  money  or  postage  stamp*,  of 

168  West  83d  St..  New  York. 


